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A grand old company 


goes ahead 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT — and 
under its old, high ideals —a 
grand old concern, Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire Company, recently chose 
to go ahead. N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., was invited to a seat at the 
council table. 
Here the decision was reached to 
bring the guiding principles of 
quality product and dealer service 
into the open, to avoid the tricks of 
the side-show and the medicine 
vender, to vilify no competitor as a substitute for works of 
quality and deeds of service, to stand loyal to the tire dealer 
and to say so, to avoid all appearance of deceit as to specifi- 
cations or prices, and to build information into each advertise- 
ment that would enable people to get more mileage and safety 
from their tires. 

From the first, the advertising has had a gratifying response. 
An ever-increasing number of prominent dealers have raised 
the Kelly-Springfield banner above their stores. An increased 
visibility for Kelly-Springfield has been noted all around. The 
company recently celebrated its largest unit volume for any 
one month in history. 

No one expected a victory in a day. It is obvious that 
further gains are open to keeping everlastingly at it with belt 
tight and vision clear. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Advertising Headquarters 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


bs 2 — New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
roe , 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


Stable Folk, These Worcesterites 


The towering steeple of the First Unitarian (Second 
Parish) Church has been a Worcester landmark 
since 1851. From 1785 to 1932 the people of this 
parish have been served by six pastors—eminent 
leaders these, carefully chosen and loyally followed. 
The story of these six pastorates bridges the history 
of Worcester from its township days to its present 


The Second Parish was organized in 1785; 
sixteen years later, in 1801], began the service 
which has made these newspapers such a 
dominant influence in the life of Worcester. 
For more than a century and a quarter these newspapers have imp 
brought to the people of this church-going, church-loving community piet 
the constructive thought of all the churches whose myriad spires dot O 


issu 


the Worcester skyline. Over every pulpit where the timely and help- 
ful word is spoken, these newspapers act as a giant sounding-board. 


Less important—and yet more important—is their faithful 
chronicling of the familiar round of church affairs: missionary 
meetings and brotherhood banquets; socials and sewing bees 
and Sunday School picnics. With names! With photographs! 
The names and photographs which make the newspaper's 
coming the day's biggest event in scores of homes! The 
stuff of which reader-interest and reader-loyalty are made! 


Rooted deep in the interest of every class and age, these newspapers 
have become an integral part of the community life. 93% of all 
newspaper buyers in Worcester buy the Telegram or Gazette. For 
more than four years Telegram and Gazette circulation has exceeded 


100,000 daily, 53,000 Sunday. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Business Now Needs a Complete 
Job of Merchandising 


Before Real Upturn Can Come, There Must Be Notable Increase in 
Advertising Volume to Unload Trade 


By Paul E. Faust 


Treasurer, Mitchell-Faust-Dickson & Wieland, Inc. 


|EprroriaL Note: In this force- 
ful and peculiarly timely paper we 
believe Mr. Faust clearly shows 
how to remove one of the main 
impediments in the way of com- 
plete business recovery. 

On the editorial pages of this 
issue, under the heading, “A Jam 
That Must Be Broken,” we are 
outlining at some length our 
thoughts on the vital thing he has 
here set forth. 

The common text upon which 
both the editorial and the accom- 
panying article are based is to be 
found in the following pregnant 
words written by Mr. Faust: 

“Before there is any great up- 
turn in volume of sales for manu- 
facturers of trade-marked mer- 
chandise, there must inevitably be 
a great upturn in advertising 
volume.” 

And he shows why this must be. 

Clear and straight thinking about 
merchandising was perhaps never 
needed quite so much as now; re- 
construction is always a ticklish 
process; deviation from proved 
fundamentals, if persisted in at 
this time, is likely to exact a heavy 
price. ] 


‘THis year, and every year, the 
vital issue of business in trade- 
marked commodities is merchan- 
dising. Merchandising in its com- 
plete sense. 

But what is merchandising? 
Agree on that, and we have the 


function of advertising in business. 
And a key to improvement of 
business, this month and this year. 

Just to define merchandising 
will help . . . by promoting clarity 
of thought. For this is one of 
the most misused words in all the 
language of commerce. Meaning 
one thing to the manufacturer, an- 
other to the department store 
buyer, something else to the ad- 
vertising agency, and having still 
a different meaning to the trade 
extension division of the news- 
paper. 

All partly right. But here is 
what merchandising really is: 

Merchandising embraces every 
marketing process involved in get- 
ting @ commodity from the factory 
to the consumer. 

Not from the factory to the 
salesman. Not from the salesman 
to the wholesaler. Nor from the 
wholesaler to the retailer. But all 
the way from the factory to the 
consumer. Including all the in- 
between stopping-places. 

Merchandising is complete trade. 
Goods fully sold. Commodities 
taken to their cash-yielding termi- 
nal. When this last step rounds 
out the procedure ... when the 
ultimate user’s cash flows back 
through the channels of trade. . . 
and the way is opened for repeat 
sales ... then we have Business. 

Unless—and until—the goods are 
finally sold to users, a business 
dealing in trade-marked items has 


Table of Contents on page 94 
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no hope of success. No such busi- 
ness can exist on one-time transac- 
tions. Reduced selling _ costs, 
cumulative profits come from 
repeat sales—from running mer- 
chandise over the same _ tracks 
again and again. From making 
sales and customers rather than 
making sales only. 

There we have the true economic 
basis of advertising. 


Establishing Advertising 
as an Essential 


If we agree that merchandising 
requires this completion of selling, 
so that goods go into use and are 
used up, then we establish the 
place of advertising as a business 
essential. Advertising is what it 
is because it simplifies dealing 
with the public—as to effort, time 
and cost. It is an intrinsic part of 
selling at that last step which ac- 
tually moves the goods into con- 
sumers’ hands. 

That is why, inevitably, there 
must be a great upturn in adver- 
tising volume before there is any 
great upturn in volume of sales 
for manufacturers of trade-marked 
merchandise. Think through the 
subject, and there is no escape 
from this conclusion. 

It is partly because it is not 
(with some outstanding excep- 
tions) doing a complete job of 
merchandising, that American 
business continues in reverse. 
Great merchandisers are proving 
daily that consumer buying power 
does exist . . . and can be stimu- 
lated into action. In spite of the 
current ascendency of the fear to 
spend over the normal desire to 
acquire. 

Economic theorists may look 
to, may wait for, some vague 
“improvement in world conditions” 
for business recovery. But not 
the practical merchandiser. Not 
the Grants, the Woodsides, the 
Lowys. 

“Circumstances!” history quotes 
Napoleon, “I make circumstances.” 
And that, slightly paraphrased, is 
the answer of these and other 
merchandisers making progress to- 
day, to those who would withhold 
sales and advertising effort until 
“conditions” are more “favorable.” 
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There never was a time when 
complete merchandising was more 
needed. Nor a better opportunity 
for the advertising profession to 
serve Business by straight think- 
ing . . . and insistence upon com- 
plete merchandising plans. 

“Be specific,” you say? I will. 
To that end, suppose we take 
merchandising apart a little more, 
and see who figures in it. 

The tour of the product from 
factory to consumer is guided by 
this Big Three: 

(a) Manufacturer 

(b) Salesman 

(c) Retailer 

While wholesaler or distributor 
may enter into the picture and 
subdivide their functions, these 
three are the essential factors in 
merchandising. And the objective 
of all is the c-o-n-s-u-m-e-r. 

A merchandising plan, therefore, 
to be worthy the name, must take 
these three factors into account. It 
must be usable by and useful to 
all three. It cannot deal only with 
getting the product into the hands 
of the trade. Nor can it deal only 
with the consumer or advertise- 
ment reader. 

This year, more than ever be- 
fore, the need of business is to get 
goods into consumption. This 
places a special burden on the re- 
tailer. And it places a_ special 
burden on advertising to the con- 
sumer. 

In these times, it is obvious that 
mere publicizing of a product or a 
name is not enough. It is not get- 
ting full value out of the advertis- 
ing expenditure. It is not assum- 
ing the necessary share in the job 
of selling. 


Selling Copy 
Necessary Today 


If advertising is to help make 
sales—to help move goods into 
consumers’ hands—it follows that 
primarily selling copy is in order 
today. No matter what the 
medium — magazine, newspaper, 
radio, poster, car card, direct mail, 
store display—it must be geared 
to a selling job. These are not 
days when consumer acceptance is 
enough; to break the log jam and 
release the flow of business, the 
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These Independent 
Rhode Islanders! 





Journal-Bulletin 
FAMILIES 


In Rhode Island 


2 OUT 
OF 
Average for State 


asa Whole 


In Providence 


19 oF 20 


A. B. C. City 








CHAS, H. EDDY CO. 


PROVIDENCE 


GOURNAL/BULLETIN 


y — ) Newt nglan dsSecond kl arges t Market 


ROVIDENCE exists because 

Roger Williams refused to be a 
*“*yes’”?> man in Puritan Massachu- 
setts. The colony was first to declare 
independence of Britain, and last to 
accept the authority embodied in 
the federal constitution. 


The 18th Amendment has yet to be 
ratified here; and only a few weeks 
ago in Chicago a group of Rhode 
Islanders made themselves conspic- 
uous by standing firmly aloof from 
the scramble of other state delega- 
tions to the winning Roosevelt 
bandwagon. 


Statistics prove that these Rhode 
Islanders constitute a major mar- 
ket, compact, self-contained, above 
average in normal, present and pro- 
spective buying power. You need 
them. But they’re seldom stam- 
peded from the outside. 


The Providence Journal, since 
1829, and The Evening Bulletin, 
since 1863, have been part of every- 
day life in this state. Through their 
home newspapers you may meet 
local retailer and local consumer on 
home ground. You’re naturalized. 
You “‘belong.”’ And that pays, in 
Rhode Island. 





Representatives R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston « New York * Chicago San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 
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maximum amount of active demand 
also is needed. 

Great copy is called for. Not 
necessarily spectacular copy. But 
copy that reaches the pocket nerve 
of 1932. 

And that great copy will have in 
it an underlying theme making it 
useful all the way through the 
marketing operation. It will be 
developed in strategy, it will be 
related in plan, and it will be timed 
so that it is of service to the mar- 
keting organization well in ad- 
vance of the date when it is pub- 
lished to reach the public. 

This usefulness is a fundamental 
difference between advertising that 
is mere publicity and advertising 
that is a component part of a 
merchandising program. Adver- 
tising that accepts its full respon- 
sibility in the merchandising job 
invariably has in it something that 
the salesman can use in his work 
with wholesalers or distributors 
and with retailers—and something 
that the retailer and the clerk be- 
hind the counter can use in mak- 
ing consumer sales. 

Lazy planning, lazy writing, will 
not provide this. But thinking 
through the job will. It will build 
up a sales case to the trade of 
which advertising is‘nof the whole 
but a vital part. It will provide 
the retailer with sales helps that 
actually help. 

This is by no means the function 
of the advertising department or 
the advertising agency alone. It 
requires co-ordination of the whole 
marketing organization. 


Sales and Advertising 
Should Blend 


Where you find sales manager 
and advertising manager working 
to separate objectives, or regarding 
their functions as entirely dis- 
tinct, you will usually find adver- 
tising failing to yield its full bene- 
fits. Conversely, if you analyze 
great campaigns that have led to 
successful results, you find it diffi- 
cult to point out who made the 
individual success. The work of 
salesman and advertising man are 
here so thoroughly blended in a 
job for the product, that it is hard 
to tell where selling leaves off and 
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advertising begins, or vice versa. 
Both are continuous and _inter- 
dependent. 

Just as complete merchandising 
tends to insure business stability, 
so incomplete merchandising makes 
for a day of reckoning. And this 
is certainly not less true today 
than in times of easier selling. 

The manufacturer of trade. 
marked merchandise who loads 
the trade today without keeping 
the channel open to the consumer 
must expect either a bad credit 
situation or a demoralized price 
situation, making for slow and 
costly selling in the future. 

The sales manager who thinks 
he discharges his responsibility by 
getting the product out of the fac- 
tory is undoubtedly setting up 
trouble for his company and him- 
self. 

“Load the dealer, and he will 
get rid of the goods” may seem 
a smart rule until you add “at 
what price?” Or until you recall 
that dead stock does not repeat. 

Look over the current operations 
of the great merchandisers—study 
the methods of organizations mak- 
ing favorable showings—and this 
will be noted: A marked shift of 
emphasis from deals to load the 
trade to plans to unload the trade. 
Sampling, demonstrations, displays, 
dealer advertising, store events 
have stepped up into the king- 
row. As they should . . . in com- 
plete merchandising programs 
keyed to the times. 

The recent general decline in 
manufacturers’ advertising to the 
consumer—the virtual cessation of 
effort in many cases—has left the 
moving of merchandise more and 
more to the retailer. Naturally 
his cost to sell has risen. 

He needs help. He wants help. 
There never was a time when re- 
tailers would pay so much atten- 
tion to merchandising methods, 
were so interested in actual resale 
ideas based on realities. 

Insofar as merchants are not 
given adequate aid in_ getting 
goods into the hands of consumers 

. and find themselves the 
real merchandising power .. . 
these are critical times for adver- 
(Continued on page 73) 
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Bright Spot 


for alert advertisers! 


Sales Management in its August 1 survey of 
business conditions, based on bank debits, gives 
Des Moines a rating 25.7% above the national 
average. The latest three months’ average for 
the United States is 55.4% of normal while 
Des Moines is 71.1% of normal. The relative 
standing for the month of June for Des Moines 
is 127 as against an average of 100 for the whole 
country! 


And another bright spot is the fact that The 
Des Moines Register and Tribune with a state- 
wide circulation makes Des Moines and Iowa all 
one big community with this newspaper cutting 
sales costs and delivering advertisers a circu- 
lation built by intense reader interest. Today 
Iowa is blessed with a SPENDABLE income far 
better than the national average. The sales are 
here. Are you? 


The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 


245,241 Daily 217,418 Sunday _—A.B.C. 








‘THOMPSON 


COMPANY 
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Product and market research 
Merchandising 
Complete advertising service in 
newspapers, magazines, radio, 


and outdoor 


An organization operating 


on-the-ground in the market 


centers of the world 


NEW YORK «+ 420 Lexington Avenue « 1 Wall Street 
CHICAGO ~- 410 North Michigan Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO - BOSTON - CINCINNATI - ST. LOUIS 
LOS ANGELES - MONTREAL - TORONTO - ~ London 
Paris + Barcelona - Stockholm - Copenhagen - Berlin - Antwerp 


Bucharest - Sao Paulo - Buenos Aires « Johannesburg « Bombay + Sydney 











Courtesy, The Merchandise Manager 


That Macy Complex 


American Retailers and Manufacturers Will Be Better Off When They 
Realize This Store Is Only One in a Single City 


By C. B. Larrabee 


HEN the business history of 
the last ten years is written, 


whether by economists with high 


foreheads or by the brighter, 
breezier boys of the financial pages, 
not nearly enough space is going 
to be given to the Macy complex— 
and its deteriorating effect on 
American retailing and manufac- 
turing. 

Business has allowed 34th Street 
and Broadway to become an Amer- 
ican Mecca toward which every 
evening—to say nothing of morn- 
ings and noons—hundreds of re- 
tailers and manufacturers have 
turned their worried faces while 
their lips have formed the query, 
“What’s Macy’s done today?” 

R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., has been 
a highly successful department 
store. It has inaugurated policies 
of merchandising and advertising 
that have been the envy of less 
progressive retailers in all parts of 
the country. In many instances it 
has been an incalculable number of 
jumps ahead of the retailing pro- 
cession—although, to give due 
credit to their athletic ability, the 
other members of the procession 
have jumped rather prettily in their 
efforts to catch up. 

The trouble has been that they 


have jumped over the same hurdles 
in the same lanes—and if several 
thousand years of Olympic history 
are worth anything, that is no way 
to win a race. 

An article in the July Merchan- 
dise Manager, written by Don 
Herold, was reprinted last week 
with pardonable pride by Macy's 
as a four-column advertisement in 
New York newspapers. In his 
article Mr. Herold used a lot of 
good, old-fashioned horse sense. 
Perhaps the most significant thing 
he said was this: 

“There are many stores through- 
out the country who won't make a 
mistake until Macy’s have shown 
them how to make it.” 

Unfortunately that is only too 
true. For years this store featured 
its famous 6 per cent policy. As 
a result every city of any size, a 
great many towns and not a few 
crossroads found themselves pos- 
sessed of 6 per cent stores. Now it 
is easy enough to imitate a cut- 
price policy—but it isn’t so easy to 
imitate the methods that make a 
cut price profitable. 

_ In New York many of the lead- 
ing department stores suddenly be- 
came following department stores. 
They engaged in price wars with 
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Milwaukee—aSpot 
Worth Sales Pressure 


ALES MANAGEMENT in its analysis of 
business activity during June (as measured 
by bank debits) places Milwaukee among the 
“Bright Spot Cities” with a rating 11 per cent 
jen They above the United States average. 


SEVENTH FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 
Spree reports on bank debits for the first three weeks 


¢ history 


; no way in July as compared to the corresponding 
orice period in 1931, show that debits declined less 
‘cr in.Milwaukee than in any other large city in 
ee > the district and 16 per cent Jess than the 
ie district as a whole. 

nt thing 

through: The outstanding business stability of the 
- make a : . 

e shown Milwaukee-Wisconsin market .... plus 


only too the fact that The Journal sells the market 
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le thoroughly and economically at one low 
a om advertising cost .... makes this one of the 
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the result that a great many items 
of standard merchandise were be- 
ing sold at unbelievable losses. For 
instance, a certain reprint library 
which costs retailers around 50 
cents per copy was being sold at 
one time for as low as 10 cents a 
copy. 

Because Macy’s has been recog- 
nized as a bell-wether store this 
practice spread throughout the 
country. Price wars sprang up 
everywhere. Vicious enough at any 
time, these became unusually de- 
teriorating during the last two 
years when prices have been on a 
grand downward slide. 

Obviously it is foolish to blame 
one factor for the price troubles 
of 1930-31-32, but the Macy com- 
plex has had a lot more to do with 
these troubles than a lot of econo- 
mists would like to admit. 

Recently the Eastman Kodak 
Company brought out a new Ciné- 
Kodak. Revolutionary in principle, 
big news in every way, this camera 
is supposed to sell at $29, 50 retail. 

Macy is selling it for $21.89. 
This means automatically that a 


number of competitors will drop 


their figure way below the in- 
tended list price. 

The new product is news. If it 
is ever going to sell in volume at 
full list price, it will sell that way 
while it is news. Yet because of 
the Macy complex a lot of retailers 
are going to go over the dam with 
loud shouts and lose a nice, clean, 
much-needed profit. 

As the “Amos Parrish Maga- 
zine” recently said, there are more 
than 3,900 people in the United 
States who are 100 years old or 
more and yet, with all the evidence 
to the contrary, not one of them is 
running a department store. 


The Manufacturer 
Guilty, Too 


Nor can the manufacturer point 
a scornful finger at retailers. He 
has the complex just as badly as 
anybody. He strives and struggles 
to get his merchandise into Macy’s 
and then cries with pain when he 
finds it cut below established list 
prices. 

Go to lunch with a_ cosmetic 
manufacturer. It is ten-to-one that 
he will drop bitter tears into his 
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jellied consommé as he discusses 
MOM (Macy’s Own Merchandise) 
or tells you the serio-comic story 
of what was done at 34th Street 
and Broadway about the hidden 
demonstrator. 

Spend an evening with your 
friend the book publisher or his 
cousin in the men’s wear business 


_ and hear them complain about the 


troubles they are having with their 
retail outlets because of the 6 per 
cent policy. 

Don’t ask them how hard they 
work to keep their merchandise in 
the store where it can be cut 6 per 
cent. Don’t ask them how proud 
they are to have their salesmen 
say, “Sure. This stuff is being 
carried by Macy’s, Altman’s, Mar- 
shall Field, etc., etc.” 


Price Wars Cost 
Real Dough 


I imagine that the complex has 
caused plenty of worry in the ex- 
ecutive offices at Broadway and 
34th Street. It is hard to believe 
that even the biggest hearted store 
executive enjoys the price wars 
that have been forced on this store 
during the last seven or eight 
years. They cost real dough, 
whether you are Macy or Joe Glutz 
down on Grand Street. 

Therefore, I imagine that the big 
leader would be the first to cheer 
if its competitors would forget 
about it. 

And after all why shouldn’t the 
competitors and the manufacturers 
who sell to it forget? This is only 
one store in a single city. Its total 
volume of sales in a single year 
might wipe out the national debts 
of several South American coun- 
tries, with Andorra thrown in to 
boot, but compared to the total 
retail volume of its competitors it 
looms mighty small. Pack the store 
to the doors with consumers and 
there would still be a lot left over 
to buy at other stores. 

It’s time that American business 
forgot Macy’s 6 per cent, its policy 
toward advertised merchandise, and 
all its other policies that have 
raised so much particular hob with 
retail conditions generally. 

After all, maybe even that 6 per 
cent is one of the mistakes that 
Don Herold talked about. 
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Why do so many 
Business Executives 
receive The Geographic 
at their offices? 


We wanted the answer. 


So a staff man spent the last 
three weeks in New York study- 
ing this unique situation. 

Nine out of every ten men he 
talked with said: ‘Certainty of 
receipt.” “Prompt receipt.’’ 
“Permanent address.”’ 





© Fairchild Aerial Surveys. 


Over half told him: “I read 
The Geographic the day of its 
arrival ; either at the office, on 
the train, or at home that 
night.” 

It’s timely interest like this 
among people who can buy 
now that makes advertising 
in the National Geographic 
Magazine so productive of 
immediate sales. 

Four colors $4000; black and 
white $2600. 

1,202,621 average A.B.C. net 
paid last 6 months 1931. 
98% direct to subscriber. 


7H.. NATIONAL 
(SEOGRAPHIC 
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How Liberty 














T his double column in Liberty stopped 85 Jo 
more persons than full page in 2nd weekly, 
85% more than full page in 3rd weekly. 
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This single column in Liberty 
stopped 75% more persons 
than in 2nd weekly. 


Liberty loses this week 





RANGE 


| For all page ads in 


" READER INTEREST 


issues of July 23rd 


Mee sed Women combeerd 


| 
Sat. Eve. Post 
i 


Peremages based oe crc ulsun 


L NUMBER OF ADVERTIING Paces 
Ob 
2 10 jo 














This page in Liberty stopped 108% m 
persons than it did in 2nd weekly, 10% 
more than in 3rd weekly. 


) 58% of all “twin ads” in Liberty and 2 
weekly . . . 90% of all “twin ads” 
Liberty and 3rd weekly . ... 


Stopped More Persons in Liber 


—— the beginning of these weekly Pe 
cival White Incorporated counts of w 

magazine readers actually see and read, 41a 
have appeared with the same copy in Libe 

and another weekly, 53 have appeared 

duplicate in Liberty and a third weekly. § 
persons were thoroughly interviewed for ead 
insertion in each magazine. Yet, althoug 
copy was the same, layout the same, typo 
raphy, illustration the same, 58% of the ag 
rated higher in Liberty than they did ina 
other weekly, 90% rated higher in Liber 
than in a third weekly. The margin of adva 
tage obtained in Liberty, as represented in tj 
typical group on this page ranged from 6 
to 108%. Ona dollar basis this advanta 
becomes 71% to 256%. When choice ( 
magazine alone is found to indicate a diffe 
ence of 71% to 256% more real circulatio 


hard-boiled 1932 advertisers are justified 


re-examining their 1932 lists. Such 
examination is bringing a steady stream 0 
new business into the pages of this newl 
known magazine, 


Liberty America’s BEST READ Weeki 





Adverti: 
Strik: 
Agency. 
Thom 
Space 
Reader 
105% 
avera 
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ake ads better read 























his page in Liberty stopped 63% more This double column in Liberty 
sons than it did in the 2nd weekly, stopped 6Yo more persons than same 
9% more than in 3rd weekly. copy full page space in 2nd weekly. 


Best Read Ads* of the Week e July 23 








Advertiser: Old Advertiser : : G.-E. Advertiser: Ipana 
Dutch Cleanser Anheuser-Busch Radio Agency: Pedlar & 
Agency: Roche, Agency: D'Arcy : Youn an 
Williams & Ady. Co. Rubicam Space: Back Cover 
Cunnyngham Space: 4- Sue 8 : & Reader Interest : 
Space: Back Cover 8rd Cov 85% better than 
Reader Interest: Reader Potevest: Reader Interest: average page 
50% better than 45% better than 35% better than 
average page average page average page 





All page ads in Liberty stopped on average: 


This week (July 23 issue) 
14% fewer persons than in second weekly 
18% more persons than in third weekly 


Twelve weeks (to date) 
15% more persons than in second weekly 
Advertiser: Lucky 


Strike 52% more persons than in third weekly 
Agency: Lord & 
Thomas 
Space: Back Cover 
Reader Interest: te Ads remembered by greatest number of 150 readers of 3 B 
105% better than Weekiies interviewed by Percival White, Inc., this week HH 
average page Albany, N. Y. 
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National Advertising Representatives this 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


CHICAGO _ imaiseo oF 
DAILY i 
NEWS 
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Insurance Protects Bank in This 
Advertising Loan 


A Fanciful Tale in Which Good-Will at Last Finds a Legitimate Place 
on the Financial Statement 


By a New York Banker 


[EprtortAL Norte: Salability or 
consumer acceptance as a tangible 
asset is something upon which 
many thoughtful bankers admit they 
must soon take a definite stand. 
There are indications too that they 
are receding from their previous 
negative attitude in this respect. 

But even though they might re- 
gard the selling power expected to 
be generated by an advertising pro- 
gram as not provably valuable to 
an extent justifying a bank in mak- 
ing a loan to cover the cost of the 
advertising, how about insurance as 
an additional safeguard? 

This novel idea is advanced in 
the following article which was 
written by a man connected with a 
New York bank—one of the largest 
in the world. Neither his name nor 
his connection is mentioned here, 
the reason being that he wants to 
keep his bank free from any tacit 
implication that it has placed the 
stamp of approval upon an untried 
idea. 

The incidents described here are 
of course imaginary; they outline 
in fiction form something that 
might be. Printers’ INK submitted 
this article to the president of an- 
other large New York financial in- 
stitution. His first reaction was 
that “it is a fanciful tale, all right,” 
but on second thought he pro- 
nounced it practical.] 


man,” exclaimed 


‘ Y dear 
i Jones, the banker, “we can- 
not loan you money to advertise!” 
He was talking to Avery Brown, 


one of his best accounts. Avery 
Brown, as president of the Uni- 
versal Company, had just asked 
$250,000 for a contemplated adver- 
tising and merchandising campaign. 
To Jones, conservative but progres- 
sive bank vice-president, it seemed 
absurd to think of a sound business 
man like Avery Brown making 
such an extravagant request. 


“Well, now look,” countered 
Brown as he spread his statement 
out before them on the desk. “Here 
are figures showing that we do a 
gross business of $1,250,000 a year. 
I want to increase my volume to 
two millions. We have quick assets 
of $735,000, our net worth ratio is 
two to one. I want the money for 
advertising, to be spent in eight 
months in an intensive campaign to 
increase the sale of our Universal 
Razor Blades so that our gross will 
touch at least $2,000,000.” 


Stunned— 
but Patient 


Jones still seemed unable to be- 
lieve that the responsible head of 
the Universal Company could make 
such a plea and yet be in his right 
mind. Really he was stunned, but 
because he was progressive and 
prided himself on being the vice- 
president best-versed on advertis- 
ing, he framed his reply to indicate 
. py patience than he actually 

elt. 

“You know, Brown,” he said, “if 
you had come in today asking for a 
quarter-million to put into the pur- 
chase of raw materials or to antici- 
pate other indebtedness I wouldn’t 
have hesitated to give you a quarter- 
million: Your statement is good, 
shows a liquid position, low inven- 
tory and a slowly accelerating vol- 
ume of business. However, it is 
impossible for me to grant you that 
loan, if it is to be expended for 
advertising space and preparation.” 

“Trouble with you bankers is 
that you think of business only in 
terms of production,” protested 
Brown. “You'll gladly loan me 
money to buy inventory or new 
equipment for improving the prod- 
uct at lower cost, and yet you turn 
me down on a loan the sole purpose 
of which is to build up our good- 
will. After all, good-will is an 
asset, one that goes hand-in-hand 
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with character and integrity of the 
borrower, and you can’t deny that 
you do figure these elements in 
the statements submitted to you. 

“Here is a situation where a loan 
on bills receivable, warehouse re- 
ceipts or trade acceptances could 
readily be negotiated but you won't 
loan me a cent for such a dynamic, 
potential builder of future business 
as advertising!” continued the pres- 
ident of the Universal Company. 

“Awfully sorry, Brown. I can 
loan you a quarter-million on your 
visible assets, but not for an invisi- 
ble purpose.” 

“You discount my commercial 
expectancy in advance, Jones. 
can’t figure why you don’t properly 
appraise the potentialities of adver- 
tising for my company. The bigger 
our business, the bigger our bal- 
ances with you. And naturally, if 
you prove enterprising enough to 
loan us money to extend our trade 
publicity, we’re not going to forget 
the people who backed us when we 
needed backing.” 

“Brown, you know I’d love to 
take a flyer with you,” replied the 
bank officer. “There isn’t a vice- 
president in this bank who has 
more contact with advertisers than 
I have had. Sometimes customers 
come in and ask my recommenda- 
tion among agencies. 

“Moreover, I run our bank’s ad- 
vertising and naturally I have the 
viewpoint of the advertiser as well 
as that of the banker. Nevertheless, 
I know so instinctively how the 
credit committee would react to the 
proposal to grant a quarter-million 
line for an advertising appropria- 
tion for Universal Company that I 
hesitate to submit it to them. 

“You see when you plug a quar- 
ter-million into advertising there’s 
no certainty that any part of it is 
coming back. Suppose you were 
only to increase your sales volume 
to a million and a half—an increase 
of $250,000. There you’d be with 
less than a 10 per cent increase in 
net income and with your capital 
impaired 30 per cent. You'd have 
a fine time getting back on your 
feet again, your statement wouldn’t 
look so well next time you came in 
to borrow. Brown, it’s a risk for 
you and for us. We'd like to take 
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the chance but there’s absolutely no 
way of protecting ourselves or 
yourselves from loss! 

“Tell you what you do, Brown,” 
the banker continued. “Leave this 
statement with me and make your 
request in writing.” Jones acted as 
if he had been struck with an idea. 

When Avery Brown reached the 
street he felt discouraged. He had 
been turned down coldly, even 
though Jones had tried to placate 
him somewhat by suggesting the 
letter, which move was undoubtedly 
intended to convey the thought of 
subsequent consideration by the 
bank’s credit committee. Two blocks 
away he bumped into his friend 
Bill Hicks the insurance man. 

“Where you going— to a fire?” 
queried Avery Brown as Hicks 
brushed by. 

“Nope! 
Jones over at 
tional.” 

“Just left Jones myself,” called 
Brown, thinking it a strange coin- 
cidence that both should have busi- 
ness with the same man, when as 
a matter of fact, none of the three 
ever met except once or twice a 
year. 


Got a hurry call from 
Progressive Na- 


* * * 


The weekly meeting of the Pro- 
gressive National’s credit committee 
was on. Several matters had been 
disposed of when Jones arose and 
proposed a loan of a quarter-million 
dollars to the Universal Company 
for advertising its new razor blades. 
At first the directors were incredu- 
lous that one of their shrewdest, 
and at the same time, most cautious, 
officers should seriously urge such 
an unorthodox loan. 

“T am afraid,” spoke up Director 
Walcott, “that to grant such a line 
of credit for advertising expendi- 
tures would eventually lead to a 
bad impairment of capital. We 
have nothing more than fond hopes 
coupled with a blind faith, if you 
will, that any part of this money 
will return. The Universal Com- 
pany would be years pulling out of 
the hole if anything happened. 
say it’s a risk that neither we, as 
conservative bankers, or Brown of 
Universal can afford to take. I vote 
against it emphatically!” 


Jones, with a curious smile, 
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glanced around the board table and 
decided it was about time to pull 
his trick card. 
“Gentlemen,” he began, “I have 
what I think is an answer to your 
fears regarding this loan; rather, I 
believe Mr. Hicks has the answer. 
When Avery Brown left my desk 
after first broaching the matter we 
have been just discussing an idea 
came to me. Mr. Hicks will ex- 
plain it.” 
Bill Hicks 
Speaks Up 


The directors and officers who 
formed the credit committee had 
been wondering what the presence 
Now they 


of Bill Hicks meant. 
would learn. 

“The idea is simply this, gentle- 
men,” said Hicks. “Here you have 
a twenty-year-old business concern 
with a fine management, which is 
welcome, I take it, to a $250,000 
loan, for what you are pleased to 
call ‘normal’ commercial purposes. 
However, the day has come when 
organized business must recognize 
new forces that play an important 
role in everyday business affairs. 
One of these is judicious advertis- 
ing, a force that is today part and 
parcel of ‘normal’ business. A go- 
ing concern finds discreet publicity 
the lifeblood of its sales, a new 
concern finds in it its greatest 
promise. 

“Banks should finance advertis- 
ing. Heretofore they have turned 
down such bids because of the in- 
tangibility of the good-will asset 
with which advertising is the most 
concerned, speaking from the bank- 
er’s standpoint, for the alpha and 
omega to you all is the corporation 
statement. You will back any rea- 
sonable amount of credit for your 
customers provided you have ne- 
gotiable tangibles. Up to now, ad- 
vertising has been an invisible asset 
—a ‘corporation bastard’. 

“The Eastern Insurance Com- 
pany is prepared to take the risk 
out of this loan to Universal. We 
will issue our ‘acts of God’ policy 
guaranteeing to reimburse the Pro- 
gressive National for $250,000 in 
the event that the Universal cam- 
paign fails to go over. No impair- 
ment of Universal’s capital can re- 
sult. Our policy will be of the 
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same type that we use to cover loss 
from risks such as_ hurricanes, 
earthquakes, tidal waves. 

“For instance, you are familiar 
with ‘rain insurance’ which is paid 
to public exhibitors who wish to be 
financially protected against rain on 
the day set for an outdoor show. 
It will be like that.” 

“Do you think your loss ratio on 
this type of policy that you suggest 
to us will run about the same as 
that for tidal waves, for example?” 
humorously queried Director 
Quimby. 

“I’m afraid it'll run a trifle 
higher than that,” replied Hicks in 
the same vein. “Unfortunately, 
some of our insured will run into a 
lemon among agencies occasionally 
and the mortality for this reason 
will be, I am sorry to say, quite 
heavy. , But we are bound to launch 
this new type of insurance. Later 
we will be called the pioneers of 
‘advertising insurance’. Our great- 
est enemy will be the weak agency 
and unsound advertising manager, 
somewhat akin to the firebug 
among fire insurance companies. 
Our actuaries have made an ex- 
haustive study, however, in which 
the advertising case histories of 
many large and small American 
corporations have been researched. 
Eventually we shall make a profit.” 

“How will you figure your pre- 
miums?” Director Walcott wanted 
to know. 

“That, gentlemen, of course pre- 
sented our greatest problem! The 
premium basis will be a hybrid of 
the statistical base of accident and 
life insurance on, say, a forty-year- 
oid man. On a principal of $250,000 
as in the Universal case, the annual 
premium would approximate $15,- 
000. Incidentally, we are working 
on a policy that will protect the 
advertising and the advertising 
agency as well as the bank that is 
financing.” 

“Some day, when advertising be- 
comes an exact, or nearly exact, 
science we hope you will get your 
premiums down to the tidal wave 
basis,” said the vice-president, 
laughing. 

“Who pays the premium, the 
bank or the customer?” asked Di- 
rector Quimby with a show of in- 
terest. 
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“The customer,” replied Vice- 
President Jones. “Universal has 
agreed to have its account debited 
quarterly, if this proposition goes 
over.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Director Wal- 
cott rising from his chair, “I’m go- 
ing to vote this line of a quarter- 
million for Universal Company. 
Our reputation as conservative 
bankers will still be upheld with 
the protection of the policy Mr. 
Hicks suggests and which has been 
seconded by Mr. Jones.” 

Thus was history made and the 
first policy of advertising insurance 
issued ! 


William Esty Heads Own 
Agency 

William Esty, recently resigned vice- 
president of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, New York office, has estab- 
lished a new advertising agency under 
the firm name of William Esty and 
Company. Offices are at 6 East 45th 
Street, New York. 


Made Editor-in-Chief of “Oral 
. ” 
Hygiene 
Dr. Arthur G. Smith has been ap- 
pointed editor-in-chief of Oral Hygiene, 
Pittsburgh. He succeeds Dr. Rea Proctor 
McGee, who becomes editor emeritus. 
Dr. Smith is ex-president of the Illinois 
State Dental Society and a Fellow of 
the American College of Dentists. 


G. E. Davisson with 
Jerome B. Gray 


George E. Davisson, recently with the 
Philadelphia staff of Rudolph Guenther- 
Russell w, Inc., has been appointed by 
Jerome B. Gray & Company, Philadel- 
phia, to take charge of that agency’s 
financial advertising division. 


Charms Candy Account to 


Sumner 
The Charms Company, Newark, N. J., 
manufacturer of hard candies, has ap- 
pointed The G. Lynn Sumner Company, 
c., New York, to direct its advertising 
account. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper to 


Young & Rubicam 
The Bissell Compas Sweeper Company, 
Grand Rapids, i has appointed 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., to direct its 
advertising account. 


Has Bell-Ans Account 


Bell & Company, Orangeburg, N. Y., 
manufacturer of Bell-Ans, has placed its 
advertising account with Anderson, 
Davis & Hyde, Inc., New York. 
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R. E. Spline Now with Vick 
Chemical Company 


Robert E. Spline has resigned as vice- 
president in charge of merchandising of 
Churchill-Hall, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, and has heen appointed 
manager of the new products department 
of = Viet Chemical Company. 

Spline was vice-president of 
Kal Spline & Watkins, Inc., former 
New York advertising agency. He was 
manager of sales of the Pepsodent Com- 
pany for over seven years and at one 
time was assistant sales manager of thie 
Bristol-Myers Company. 


Conklin Mann, Advertising 
Manager, “The Stage” 


Conklin Mann has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of The Stage, New 
York, published by the John Haarahan 
Publishing Company. Miss Sarah |. 
Brown continues as Eastern advertisiug 
manager. 

Mr. Mann was, at one time, advertis- 
ing manager of Cosmopolitan. For three 
years he conducted his own advertising 
agency and, until recently, had been with 
Erwin, Wasey & Company in an execu- 
tive capacity. 


S. M. Best, President, Potter 
Drug and Chemical 


Samuel M. Best has been elected pres- 
ident of the Potter Drug and Chemical 
Company, Malden, Mass., Cuticura soap, 
ointment, etc., to succeed Charles | 
Hamilton, who died recently. Mr. Best 
has been vice-president of the corpora 
tion for many years. 

William G. Gooch, treasurer, has been 
elected vice-president to fill the vacancy 
caused by Mr. Best’s Best's promotion. 


W. B. Ziff Company to Open 
Office in Atlanta 


The W. B. Ziff Company, publishers’ 
representative, will open an office in 
Atlanta early in August. Milton M. 
Rosenblum, of the Chicago office, has 
been appointed Southern manager. His 
duties in Chicago have been assumed by 
Stuart E. Halliday. Arthur Green has 
joined the Chicago staff of the Ziff 
company. 


New York Hotels Plan Joint 


Campaign 
The Waldorf-Astoria, Biltmore, Roose- 
velt and Commodore Hotels have ap- 
pointed Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., to 
prepare an international advertising cam 
paign featuring the Grand Central Zone 
of New York as a hotel center. 


Pottsville “Journal” Appoints 
Reynolds-Fitzgerald 


Reverie Tingeald, Tae. » publishers’ 


representative, has m appointed to 
represent the — Pa., Journal in 
the East and Wes 
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55,691 Women Wrote 


This Testimonial 


... and paid for the opportunity to do it 





Two years ago The News began the publication of a 
pattern service feature on its Family page. It appears 
daily in a space of about eleven inches, single column. In 
the twenty-four months it has been running, Indianapolis 
Radius women have ordered 55,691 of the patterns 
offered, at fifteen cents each, through the Fashion 
Bureau of The News. 


Here is tangible testimony that the women of this market 
read and respond to The News. They depend on it as 
the family buying guide. The News sells more mer- 
chandise per dollar of advertising investment because it 
gets this careful, purposeful readership in the home. It 
is precisely the type of newspaper that can produce 
profitable sales for you NOW. 


New York: DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E. 42nd St. Chicago: J. E. LUTZ, Lake Michigen Bide 
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New York Journal 
Albany Times-Union 
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Boston Advertiser Rochester American Baltimore American 
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Syracuse American Omaha Bee-News Atlanta America Roches: 
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Atlanta Georgian 
Chicago Ameria’ R OT 
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UDIENCE 


This is an age of showmanship. Showmanship in making, 
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marketing, presenting and selling your goods. Advertis- 
ing, intelligently used, is the greatest instrument of 


showmanship of this, or any other age”... 


statement 


of Mr. E. Ralph Goble, president, Stack-Goble Adver- 


tising Agency. 





AGREE. And of all show- 
where to find the largest audi- 
e with the price of admission. 


dern marketing brushes aside 

costly ideas of “national 
ptance” and “wide-spread 
er effect” . . . recognizes 
y the individual market areas 
ere people have money to buy 
. where showmanship can 
with perfectly understood 
| conditions. 


Boone Organization repre- 


ts 27 of the powerful Hearst 
papers in 14 of these mar- 


CALL THE 


kets . . . knows what the 
markets buy and what kind of 


showmanship will sell them. 


Scores of advertisers have most 
profitably availed themselves of 
the Boone Man’s accurate knowl- 
edge of his markets . . . a 
baker increased sales 500%; a 
candy maker secured distribu- 
tion of a new product within 
30 days; a shoe manufacturer 
sold his entire inventory before 
his advertising started. 


It is reasonable to assume that 
these successes may be repeated 
in your own Case. . 


BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


A UNIT OF 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
New York 


Boston 


Rochester 


Chicago 
Cleveland 
Los Angeles 


Detroit 
Atlanta 
Seattle 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 
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Woman 
Still Mana es 
the Home! 


Income may fluctuate 
but its control is static. 
Women still spend the 
family income regard- 
less of its size. Hence 
it is important that 
your selling be brought 
to the attention of the 
home manager. In De- 
troit this can easily be 
achieved by use of The 
News — a newspaper 
hand made for the 
householder—with au- 
thoritative home arti- 
cles that cause a half 
million letters to be 
written to the editors 
annually. 




























The News has consciously been built for home reading. It 
is newsy, informative, clean and independent, appealing to the 
stable element of Detroit’s population, among whom it has 
the largest circulation today, as always. The News reaches 
71% of the homes with better than average purchasing power, 
while 76% of its Detroit circulation is home delivered by 





carrier. 
The Detroit News 
New York THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago 
I. A. KLEIN, Inc. jJ. E. LUTZ 






Member Major Market Newspapers 
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Taking Theory Out of the Sales 
Conference 


How the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company Has Overcome Three 
Drawbacks 


As Told to Roy Dickinson 


By Warren F. Howe 


Supervisor of Sales Training, Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


How can actual sales experi- 
ences be made the basis for 
sales conferences? What can a 
company do to help its men trade 
ideas on actual, present-day sell- 
ing problems instead of having to 
listen to set speeches at conven- 
tions and conferences? 

These are questions we have 
tried to answer and in the belief 
that they apply equally to any 
company with a_ sales problem, 
perhaps our course of action may 
prove suggestive to others. 

We have long believed in devot- 
ing a large part of any conference 
program to talks by men on the 
sales firing line, talks which have 
been prepared in advance by men 
who have done an outstanding job 
in some phase of sales work. 
These talks have always been ex- 
tremely well received. They have 
had one or two serious faults, 
however. 

The first is that only a very 
small number of men could be 
given a place on the program. 
Undoubtedly those whom we could 
schedule derived much good from 
having to prepare and deliver their 
talks, but in thinking of meeting 
the sales problems of the men not 
on the program, we were face to 
face with the fact that telling is 
the poorest form of teaching. 


Playing Up to a 
Good Speech 


The second drawback seemed to 
us to be that the few men put on 
the program were impressed with 
the necessity of making a good 
speech, and sometimes gave an ac- 
count of how they thought certain 
things should be done rather than 
of how they had successfully ac- 
complished them. 

A third factor, and one which 





carried a great deal of weight, was 
that in assigning topics for vari- 
ous field men to speak on, we at 
the home office were assuming that 
these topics were the ones which 
would be most helpful to the 
group under consideration. 


“Discussion Group” 
the Answer 


The problem of devising a con- 
ference program which would be 
free of these faults was put up to 
the sales training division. The 
answer of this department was 
that conference method variously 
known as “discussion group,” 
“round-table conference,” or “semi- 
nar.” Its use permitted not only 
the selection of topics for discus- 
sion by each individual group, but 
also seemed to provide for maxi- 
mum participation on the part of 
the salesmen in attendance. The 
following paragraphs indicate how 
the plan was worked out. 

The set-up was as follows: 

A list of topics having to do 
with the necessary phases of every 
insurance salesman’s job was pre- 
pared, printed on cards, and dis- 
tributed early in each conference. 
Men in attendance were asked to 
check the three or four topics 
which they were most anxious to 
have discussed. The three topics 
receiving the largest number of 
votes were then put into the pro- 
gram for discussion. 

The discussion hours were in 
charge of a leader whose responsi- 
bility was to draw out of the 
group their ideas as to the best 
methods of doing the particular 
phase of sales work which was up 
for consideration. 

It is particularly pertinent to 
note that the leader, a member of 
the home office training staff, did 
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not go into any discussion with the 
idea of promoting any plan or pro- 
gram or forcing any conclusions. 
His sole responsibility was to in- 
troduce the topic and then keep 
the discussion on the track. This 
resulted in conclusions regarding 
field work arrived at by field men, 
carried away by them to be put in- 
to action without any of the feel- 
ing that someone from the home 
office was trying to tell them how 
to do their job, a thing which 
salesmen, perhaps rightly, often 
resent, particularly under present 
conditions. 


A Topic of 
Growing Interest 

In the last few months, interest 
has been growing very rapidly 
around the job of calling on men 
who have not responded to the 
company’s direct-mail advertising. 
In every conference, a very large 
proportion of the salesmen have 
wanted to discuss the technique of 
this part of their job. Many of 
them get a high percentage of re- 
plies, but the volume of sales from 
replies has decreased somewhat. 
In consequence our salesmen, more 
now than ever before, are calling 
on men who do not respond to the 
direct mail as well as those who 
do. 

The discussion of this subject 
opened with a question by the 
leader: “What difficulties are you 
having with mailing list follow- 
up?” From the group came such 
statements as, “Don’t do as much 
of it as I should,” “My attitude 
toward it is that a man who 
doesn’t answer is not sufficiently 
interested to warrant a call, or is 
dificult to approach,” etc. After 
all answers were in, the leader 
asked, “Has anyone here any evi- 
dence that the man who doesn’t 
answer is interested in buying?” 
This brought excellent response 
from several men in the group, 
giving striking results that they 
had had such evidence. 

The leader then asked, “How do 
you approach the prospect who 
doesn’t respond?” After getting 


various responses and listing them 
on a blackboard, the group was 
asked to discuss which seemed the 
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best methods of approach in this 
problem. 

After some discussion, the group 
eliminated what seemed the poorer 
approaches, thus leaving in relief, 
as a result of the men’s own think- 
ing, the best two or three. 

Following this, there was fur- 
ther discussion around the question 
of the most effective type of sales 
talk to use in this type of work. 
The same process of elimination 
by discussion brought the group to 
its own decision about this also. 

The conclusions just indicated 
now stood out on the blackboard 
which the leader had been using, 
and he summed them up, simply as 
a re-statement of the group opin- 
ion, not as something theoretical, 
handed down from above. 

It will readily be seen that this 
sort of meeting has the following 
advantages : 

1. It permits participation by a 
greater number of men than would 
otherwise be possible. 

2. What men say does not have 
any of the flavor of a prepared 
discourse, as no one is tipped off 
in advance. 

3. The conclusion of each group 
comes from within itself, rather 
than being manufactured for it. 

We believe that in the process 
of taking part in the formation of 
group conclusions, individual mem- 
bers of a group are very much in- 
clined to accept these conclusions 
as their own, and hence find it 
more natural, more easy to put 
them into action. 


Men Thought the 
Plan Helpful 


Whatever we may believe, how- 
ever, the fact remains that the re- 
sponse of the men during the dis- 
cussion hours was excellent, both 
as to the pertinence of what they 
said, and the number who took 
part. Their comments, made after 
each meeting, indicated that they 
felt the discussion hours had been 
extremely helpful. Some men ac- 
tually insisted that they were the 
most valuable sessions of the con- 
ferences. 

Anyone contemplating the use of 
the discussion group method in a 
sales conference, can perhaps bene- 
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fit by our experience. We learned 
the following lessons: 

First, no one should attempt 
leadership of a discussion group 
who does not thoroughly under- 
stand the problem he is about to 
tace. 

It is well to start by conducting 
a discussion with a small group. 
A larger group is much more diffi- 
cult to handle, and in all proba- 
bility never should exceed 100. 
The best work can be done with 
groups of from ten to twenty-five. 

Second, the set-up of the room 
in which the discussion is to be 
held must be carefully worked out 
in advance. The room should be 
of a size ample for the group, 
without crowding. Quite as im- 
portant as this is the seating ar- 
rangement. A small group can sit 
around a long table. If the group 
is too large to permit this, any set- 
up which has the appearance of a 
classroom or lecture hall must be 
avoided. 

We found that chairs arranged 
as nearly as possible in the shape 
of a horseshoe gave the proper 
setting. The effect of an informal 
discussion group was further 
heightened by placing a long table 
in the middle of the space between 
the arms of the horseshoe, with a 
leader’s table across the end of it. 

Third, and perhaps most impor- 
tant, is the fact that no discussion 
group can be successful unless 
those responsible for planning it 
have the attitude of mind that a 
group properly led can be relied 
upon to reach sound conclusions. 





Mississippi Outdoor Group 
Elects 


Charles Brown, of Jackson, was elected 
president of the Mississippi Outdoor 
Advertisers Association at its annual 
convention held recently at Biloxi. R. J. 
Turner of Kosciusko, was elected vice- 
president; Van W. Rogers, of Clarks- 
dale, secretary-treasurer, and John Ziller, 
of Meridian, and Arthur Lehman, di- 
rectors. 





Death of E. J. Grabenstatter 


Edward J. Grabenstatter, fifty-seven, 
Buffalo, N. Y., specialist in bank adver- 
tising, died at that city recently. He 
had handled the accounts of a number 
of Eastern banks and had also been 
active in business-paper publishing. 
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Change 
in Chrysler Advertising 
Plan? 


EPORTS from Detroit indicate 

that there soon will be an- 
nounced news of advertising agency 
appointments which will result in a 
major change of policy on the part 
of the Chrysler Corporation. It is 
generally regarded as authoritative 
that the company has decided that 
no agency is to handle more than 
one Chrysler account. 

While several advertising agen- 
cies in Chicago and New York are 
mentioned in the reported appoint- 
ments, no confirmation on any of 
these is forthcoming from Chrysler 
headquarters. 

Advertisers, Inc., of Detroit, will 
continue to handle the advertising 
of Chrysler automobiles. De Soto 
is handled by J. Stirling Getchell, 
Inc., New York. This would leave 
agency appointments for Dodge 
and Plymouth to be announced. 








Approve Aeolian-American 
Piano Company Merger 


Stockholders of the Aeolian Company 
and the American Piano Company have 
approved plans for the merger of the 
two companies. The consolidated com- 
pany will be known as the Aeolian 
American Corporation, with headquarters 
at New York. 

William H. Alfring, president of the 
Aeolian company, becomes president of 
the new company. Gardner C. Kavanaugh 
is executive vice-president. W. Lee 
White is treasurer. 

Companies participating in the merger 
continue intact. The Aeolian company 
will continue operation of its retail out- 
lets in the New York metropolitan area 
as will the American Piano Company. 
In addition the companies will continue 
to operate individually, such institutions 
as Aeolian Hall and Ampico Hall in 
New York and Ampico Hall in Boston. 

About twenty companies are repre- 
sented in the new corporation. They 
include such established mames as: 
Mason & Hamlin, Knabe, Chickering, 
Weber, George Steck, Fischer, Marshall 
& Wendell, , Aa Brothers, Duo Art 
and Ampico. 


O. A. Wallace Joins Grand 
Rapids Agency 
Oliver A. Wallace, previously manager 
of the Grand Rapids, Mich. office of 
Maxon, Inc., Detroit, has joined Stevens, 
Palmer and Stevens, advertising agency, 
Grand Rapids, 











Testimonials in Business-Paper 
Advertising 


Epwin L. Wiecanp Company 
Electrical Heating Engineers & 
Manufacturers of Chromalox 
Heating Units 
PirrssurGH, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Could I bother you to give me a list 
of articles appearing within the last 
couple of years in Printers’ INK per- 
taining to the use of testimonials in busi- 
ness-paper advertising? 

W. Hunter Sweap, 
Sales Promotion Manager. 


ERHAPS because of the com- 

paratively limited appropriation 
necessary to conduct an aggressive 
business-paper campaign but more 
probably because the advertisers 
realize that they are dealing with 
a shrewd and canny audience, the 
paid testimonial has found little if 
any favor in trade advertising. Yet 
testimonials, particularly of the in- 
direct type, are most effective in 
advertising to dealers. 

In the automotive field a manu- 
facturer of brake lining has used 
some unusually effective spreads 
in which are told the business ex- 
periences of certain typical deal- 
ers. Never is there an extended 
direct quotation, although as a 
rule. the advertiser has a para- 
graph written by the dealer him- 
self. The rest of the copy de- 
scribes the type of service station 
featuring the product and shows 
how the dealer built volume by 
using the company’s merchandis- 
ing plans. 

Indirect testimonials are particu- 
larly effective in the selling of 
equipment to dealers. Here it is 
sufficient for the manufacturer to 
tell his prospects that his equip- 
ment is being used by certain 
leading retailers. 

In industrial advertising the in- 
stallation type of indirect testi- 
monial has always been one of the 
most effective weapons the adver- 
tiser can use. It is not necessary 
to get letters from presidents or 
purchasing agents. The fact that 
a customer has installed the adver- 
tiser’s equipment is testimony 
enough to his belief in its value. 
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Because this type of advertising 
has been so widely used a number 
of manufacturers are inclined to 
minimize its effectiveness and to 
turn from it because it is “old 
stuff.” During the last few years 
the “old stuff” has proved its value 
against many of the more bizarre 
ideas which were considered good 
because they were different. No 
doubt if all business-paper and in- 
dustrial advertisers were using 
testimonials, either direct or in- 
direct, some of the value of this 
form of advertising would be lost. 

The most important considera- 
tion in planning campaigns of this 
kind is a steady stream of testi- 
monials. In order to get these the 
advertiser must depend upon his 
sales force or branch offices. Once 
they are educated to understand the 
part they can play, they are likely 
to send plenty of material. 

Usually the manufacturer will 
find that his salesmen are only too 
glad to furnish him material once 
they are shown how they can use 
it effectively in their © territories 
and furthermore how they can ap- 
ply it to cement more firmly the 
good-will of the customer whose 
store or factory is featured in the 
advertising. 

Because of the wide use of in- 
direct testimonials, it is also im- 
portant that good, interesting 
photographs be chosen. An _ in- 
stallation photograph can be just 
as interesting as any illustration if 
some imagination is used in its 
preparation. Several companies 
have worked out definite rules to 
be followed by salesmen and 
branch managers in ordering in- 
stallation pictures. 

Inasmuch as most of this photog- 
raphy has to be done by local 
photographers in smaller towns or 
cities and since these photograph- 
ers as a rule are not versed in the 
science of taking good advertising 
illustrations, it is important that 
the man who orders the picture be 
able to be quite specific in his di- 
rections.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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WALTER | a) 
Most discussed—or if you prefer, most 
cussed—columnist of the day, Walter 
Winchell is a strong link in the chain of 
interest which binds Chicago’s largest 
evening newspaper audience to the Chi- 
cago American. The Chicago American 
is read by more people because more peo- 
ple want to read it—a vital point to 
advertisers who prefer interested to habit- 


ual readers in their 
potential markets. 








a good newspaper now in its TWELFTH YEAR of 
circulation leadership in Chicago’s evening field 


National Representatives : 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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D looks at his shelves and wonders. 
That Whosis brand used to be a fast mover. Lately it 
crawls. You can dust a carton only so many times, until it 
is permanently dusty. After that, the Specials table—and 
take your loss. Too bad Whosis quit advertising! @ When 
the maker lets up on advertising, the customers let up on 
asking. And the dealer lets up, too @ These days the smart 
dealer wants something more than deals. He wants 
assurance that somebody will buy the goods he buys. 
Otherwise, your product is no buy. Advertising is the only 


assurance you can give him—and give yourself as well! 
@ Here in New York we have millions of people, better off 
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than most people elsewhere, with more jobs, better 
incomes, more wants. Most of them read one newspaper 
—The News. Because it reaches most of your customers 
(and theirs) most retailers in New York appreciate your 
advertising in it. They know its effect, are moved to buy 
what News advertising sells. The News influences dealers 
because it influences their customers! @ Need more dealer 
influence in New York? Get it through The News—which 
affords majority market coverage, a far more effective 
advertising presentation, at a ridiculously low cost @ Make 
a News schedule part of your next deal—and watch New 
York dealers and sales begin to warm up! 


eTHE 4 NEWS 


NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


Tribune Tower, Chicago; Koh! Bldg., San Francisco; 220 E. 42d St., N.Y. 
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What Manufacturers May Do to 
Control Resale Prices 


Counsel for Associated Grocery Manufacturers of America Outlines 
What the Law Will Permit 


N a concise, yet exhaustive, bulle- 

tin sent to members of the Asso- 
ciated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, of which he is general 
counsel, Charles Wesley Dunn, of 
the New York Bar, outlined pre- 
cisely what—in his opinion—manu- 
facturers may and may not do to 
maintain resale prices. 

With prices at retail being ham- 
mered so unmercifully, this matter 
of resale price maintenance is of 
timely importance. Outstanding in 
Mr. Dunn’s statement is his opin- 
ion that a manufacturer may 
legally make a contract with any 
dealer, in interstate or intrastate 
commerce, which shall provide that 
the retailer shall not resell the 
manufacturer’s product below its 
purchase cost or at a price that 


prevents a reasonable profit to the 
distributor. 

Mr. Dunn points out that this is 
an “advance construction of the 


anti-trust law.” He makes it clear 
that the validity of such a contract 
is still an open question for judicial 
determination. However, he goes on 
to say: “I do not hesitate to legally 
approve such a contract. And a 
manufacturer who desires to use it 
should courageously do so.” 

Mr. Dunn’s statement follows 
nearly in full: 

On the one hand a manufacturer 
may do any or all of the following 
things without offending the anti- 
trust law, provided he acts inde- 
pendently in the conduct of his 
own private business unaffected by 
illegal monopoly, namely : 

(a) He may suggest a resale 
price for his product, wholesale or 
retail. 

He may do so orally or by letter 
or by written or printed statement. 

He may do so directly or through 
his agent. 

He may do so in his price list or 
advertisement or upon his whole- 
sale or retail or display container, 
etc. 

He may suggest a minimum or 


maximum or uniform resale price, 
in his discretion. 

He may suggest a different resale 
price for dealers in the same class, 
based upon a difference in their 
location or method of operation. 

In short, there is no limitation 
upon his legal right of simple re- 
sale price suggestion for the infor- 
mation and guidance of his dealers 
or consumers or both. And he does 
not lose this right because dealers 
elect to charge his suggested price, 
even though they generally do so. 


Only Penalty 


Is Economic 


Neither does he lose this right by 
its abuse in the suggestion of an 
uneconomic or inequitable price. 
The penalty for that is purely an 
economic one and inevitable. I 
should add that he has the same 
right of simple suggestion of a re- 
sale profit for his product. 

(b) He may educate his respec- 
tive dealers to charge his suggested 
price, by any purely educational 
means, such as explanation, evi- 
cence and argument. 

Likewise he may educate his 
dealers and consumers to pay that 
price. 

He may do so orally or by letter 
or by written or printed statement. 

He may do so directly or through 
his agent. In short, there is no limi- 
tation upon his legal right of sim- 
ple dealer or consumer education as 
to the price at which his product 
ought to be bought and sold in the 
trade, in its economic conception. 

And of course he does not lose 
this right merely because its exer- 
cise is successful. The anti-trust 
law does not enjoin simple educa- 
tion for economic and just business 
conduct. On the contrary it essen- 
tially encourages such education by 
its affirmation of the fundamental 
right in the individual of freedom 
to trade and an equal opportunity 
in trade and by its condemnation 
of unfair competition. Therefore 
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the manufacturer can go as far as 
he likes in the direction of inde- 
pendently persuading each dealer to 
charge his suggested price and of 
convincing the dealer that he 
should do so, by an appeal to the 
latter’s business judgment and 
sense of fairness upon the basis of 
a factual statement or economic 
argument. 

He may broadly analyze the mar- 
ket situation and point out to the 
dealer the causes of uneconomic 
price competition and the remedies 
for it. 

He may broadly explain and em- 
phasize to the dealer the necessity, 
value and equity of an economic re- 
sale price to the latter and all others 
concerned. 

He may specifically state and 
complain to the dealer that the 
latter resells his product at or be- 
low cost or at less than an ade- 
quate or at more than a reasonable 
profit. 

He may specifically prove to a 
dealer what is an economic resale 
profit and price for his product. 

And he may specifically convince 
the dealer that his suggested price 
is the economic price for his prod- 
uct, because it returns an adequate 
and entirely reasonable profit to 
him. 

(c) He may refuse sale to any 
dealer who cuts or exceeds his sug- 
gested price or who sells to a 
dealer doing so. And he may ex- 
plicitly inform the dealer why he 
refuses such sale. He may do so 
orally or by letter or otherwise. He 
may do so directly or through his 
agent. 


An Absolute 
Right 

This right of independent refusal 
is comprehensive and absolute. It is 
embraced within the general right 
in the individual of freedom to 
trade existing at common law, 
which the anti-trust law was 
enacted to preserve and conse- 
quently does not deny. In the ex- 
ercise of this fundamental right 
the manufacturer may freely select 
his own customers and refuse sale 
to anyone at any time and for any 
or no reason. 

If he refuses sale for a reason, 
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he may disclose it or not in his dis- 
cretion. And he does not lose his 
right of refusal simply because he 
discloses the reason for it, what- 
ever it may be. Therefore a manu- 
facturer need have no fear of any 
adverse legal consequence from 
simply refusing sale to a dealer 
because he is a price cutter or bhe- 
cause he sells to price cutters or 
from plainly informing the dealer 
why he refuses such sale. 

(d) He may announce to his 
dealers that he will refuse sale to 
any dealer who cuts or exceeds his 
suggested price or who sells to a 
dealer doing so. He may do so 
orally or by letter or otherwise. He 
may do so directly or through his 
agent. 

This right of announcement is 
co-extensive with the right of re- 
fusal. That is to say, a manufac- 
turer has the legal right to an- 
nounce that he will do what he has 
the legal right to do. And he does 
not lose this right of announce- 
ment because it practically consti- 
tutes a threat or because it suc- 
cessfully accomplishes its intended 
purpose. 

Therefore a manufacturer need 
have no fear of any adverse legal 
consequence from simply announc- 
ing that he will refuse sale to 
dealers who are price cutters, or 
who sell to price cutters. He may 
make this announcement as strong 
and positive as he pleases. 

(e) He may fix the trade price 
for his product by distributing it 
through dealers in pursuance of the 
consignment and agency plan. Un- 
der this plan he does not pass title 
or sell to the dealer. On the con- 
trary he retains the title to his 
product and simply consigns it to 
the dealer who sells it as and only 
as his agent, i.e, for him and in 
his name and for his account, and 
whose compensation is a commis- 
sion upon his sales so made. 

In such a situation the manu/fac- 
turer continues to own his product 
until it is sold for him by his agent 
dealer, who thus becomes his alter 
ego. And because his ownership 
continues while the dealer offers his 
product for sale and until the dealer 
sells it, he is legally empowered to 
fix all the conditions of its sale by 
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the dealer and judicially to enforce 
such conditions. That is to say, he 
may so stipulate where, to whom, 
at what price and upon what terms 
the dealer shall sell his product for 
= 

In addition ... in my opinion a 
manufacturer may legally make a 
contract with any dealer in either 
interstate or intrastate commerce, 
which simply provides that the 
dealer shall not resell his product 
below its purchase cost or that the 
dealer shall resell his product at a 
reasonable profit. Please note that 
this contract does not fix the resale 
price. It is left to the dealer’s de- 
termination, subject to the broad 
limitation state. 

In case the contract contains the 
latter provision the manufacturer 
is empowered only to have the ques- 
tion of the reasonableness of the 
dealer’s profit duly reviewed and 
adjudged. This by a suit for en- 
forcement or by arbitration, if the 
latter method of breach adjudgment 
is stipulated or agreed upon. 

I caution manufacturers that this 
opinion expresses an advance con- 
struction of the anti-trust law. The 
validity of such a contract under 
that law is now an open question 
for judicial determination. 

The reasons for the opinion ap- 
pear persuasive and are these: (1) 
The contract imposes a restraint 
upon the vendee which is reason- 
able with respect to the public and 
to the parties, and one that is 
limited to what is fairly necessary 
in the circumstances for the pro- 
tection of the covenantee. Hence it 
satisfies the test of validity of con- 
tracts in restraint of trade, defined 
in the Miles case. (2) It is neither 
purposed nor effective to fix a 
specific resale price named by the 
vendor, but leaves that price to be 
fixed by the vendee. (3) It is 
neither purposed nor effective to 
enhance the resale price or to re- 
strict economic resale price com- 
petition, as a rule. 

For these reasons I do not hesi- 
tate to legally approve such a con- 
tract. And a manufacturer who 
desires to use it should courag- 
eously do so. Its effective use is a 
constructive remedial action in the 
circumstances. I should add that 
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the reasonable character of the 
contract is enhanced by the addi- 
tion of a clause permitting its 
necessitous violation upon approval 
by the manufacturer. 

A further word of caution: Such 
a contract must be carefully and 
duly drawn and executed. It must 
not be permitted in any way to 
degenerate into a contract requir- 
ing resale only at a specific price 
fixed by the manufacturer. 


What the Anti-Trust 
Law Forbids 


On the other hand the anti-trust 
law forbids the manufacturer to do 
any and all of the following things, 
namely : 

(a) To enter into any combina- 
tion or conspiracy or contract or 
agreement with his competitors or 
with any of them, to fix a resale 
price for his product or to prevent 
its resale to price cutters. 

(b) To enter into any combina- 
tion or conspiracy or contract or 
agreement with two or more of his 
dealers, collectively, to fix a resale 
price for his product or to prevent 
its resale to price cutters. 

(c) To enter into any contract or 
agreement with his dealers, indi- 
vidually, to fix a resale price for 
his product or to prevent its resale 
to price cutters. It makes no differ- 
ence whether the price so fixed is a 
minimum or a uniform one. It 
makes no difference whether the 
contract or agreement is oral or 
written, formal or informal, ex- 
press or implied from a course of 
dealing or other circumstances. 

The circumstances from which 
such a contract or agreement may 
be implied are too numerous for 
comprehensive definition. One cir- 
cumstance of the kind is the manu- 
facturer’s practice of exacting a 
promise by the dealer not to cut his 
suggested price or to sell his prod- 
uct to price cutters. Another is the 
promise from the dealer not to cut 
his suggested price or to sell his 
product to price cutters. Another 
is the manufacturer’s practice of 
paying the dealer to maintain his 
suggested price or to stop selling 
his product to price cutters. An- 
other is the manufacturer’s prac- 
tice of selling his product subject 
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to the condition that the dealer 
charge his suggested price or with- 
hold his product from price cut- 
ters. It is unnecessary to add that 
what is said in this paragraph is 
subject to the modifications already 
stated. 

(d) To pursue the refusal-to-sell 
policy (i.e., the policy of refusing 
sale to price cutters or to dealers 
who sell price cutters) by methods 
which transcend a simple refusal 
to sell and involve resale price fix- 
ing co-operation by and between 
him and his dealers. 

It is held that such methods in- 
clude (1) The manufacturer’s prac- 
tice of reporting price cutters to 
dealers or of requesting them to 
report price cutters to him; (2) 
the manufacturer’s practice of tak- 
ing retail turnover orders only for 
the account of wholesalers who do 
not cut his suggested price to sell 
his product to price cutters; (3) 
the manufacturer’s practice of re- 
questing an assurance by dealers 
that they will not cut his suggested 
price or sell his product to price 
cutters and of listing dealers as 
undesirable customers unless and 
until they give such an assurance ; 
(4) the manufacturer’s practice of 
using a symbol or mark or number 
upon the container of his product 
to trace price cutters or dealers 
who sell them. 

I should add that to offend the 
Federal Trade Commission Act 
such methods must be effective or 
have a dangerous tendency to un- 
fairly injure the business of the 
manu facturer’s competitors, in par- 
ticular or in general. This is an 
important fact to have in mind in 
the event of a proceeding under 
that act against him. 


Buys New England Chain 


First National Stores, Inc., has pur- 
chased the business, merchandise, stores 
and good-will of the Cloverdale Com- 
pany, which operates 277 stores and 
markets in Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and Massachusetts. 


C. E. Israel, vice-president and direc- 
tor of sales and advertising of Harford 
Frocks, Inc., Indianapolis, has resigned 
to accept the presidency and general 
managership of Mayfair Frocks, Cincin- 
nati. He will take over his new duties 
August 15. 
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G. M. Slocum, Detroit Man- 
ager, Macfadden Publications 


George M. Slocum, Detroit manager 
of the Automotive Daily News since its 
inception seven years ago, has been ap- 

inted manager of the Detroit office of 

acfadden Publications, Inc. His rep. 
resentation will include Liberty and 
True Story Magzzine, in addition to Au- 
tomotive Daily News. Mr. Slocum will 
retain his interest in Capper-Harman- 
, Inc., of which he is vice-presi- 

ent. 


D. P. Brother, Vice-President, 
Campbell-Ewald 


D. P. Brother, who has been director 
of the advertising section of the General 
Motors Corporation, has joined the 
eared Seats Company as vice-presi- 

ent. 

William W. Lewis succeeds Mr. 
Brother as director of the advertising 
section. Mr. wis, for eight years has 
been with the sales and advertising de- 
partment of the Cadillac Motor Car 
Company. 


E. J. Lemcoe with St. Louis 
Agency 


Eugene J. Lemcoe, formerly with the 
St. Louis office of the H. W. Kastor & 
Sons Company, has joined the John 
7 Jr., Advertising Company, of that 
city. 

The Ring agency is directing a cam- 
paign in newspapers of twenty-seven 
cities for the Dick Dunn Company, St. 

is. 


Richard Budd Honored 

Richard Budd, of the Pacific Railways 
Advertising Company, San Francisco, 
has returned to active work after a long 
enforced absence due to illness. His 
return was signally honored with the 
presentation of a round robin, carrying 
a message of welcome and signed by 
thirty-one executives of twelve San 
Francisco advertising agencies. 


Barcalow Appoints 
B. B. D. & O. 


The Barcalow Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Buffalo, manufacturer of beds and 
bedding, has appointed Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., as its adver- 
tising agency. 


Joins Philadelphia Agency 

Karl Grzybowski, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the McLain Organization, Phila- 
delphia, has joined the Hetherington 
Watson Company, advertising agency, of 
that city. 


Has Chelsea Clock Account 


The Chelsea Clock Company, Boston, 
has appointed Maurice M. Osborne, Ad- 
vertising, of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. 
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Death of 
James R. Quirk 


N the panic of 1907, James R. 
| Quirk lost his job and was 
forced to stand in bread lines for 
his meals. At night he slept in the 
park. But his initiative and amiabil- 
ity which won for him prominence 
and the reputation of being one of 


the best liked men in the theatrical, 
publishing and advertising worlds, 
scon had him on his way to a 
brilliant career which closed with 
his death at Hollywood early this 
week, 

For eighteen years Mr. Quirk 
was editor and publisher of Photo- 
play Magazine which he took over 
in 1914. From a struggling publi- 
cation of four-pages with little 
more than 12,000 circulation, he 
built it into one read by more than 
a half-million movie “fans.” He 
exerted a strong influence in ad- 
vertising by his efforts to em- 
phasize the important persuasive 
power exercised by the nation’s 
youth in determining what the 
family should buy. 

The story is told that one of Mr. 
Quirk’s favorite tests for trying 
out manuscripts was to have them 
read by a Swedish janitor at his 
apartment house. If the janitor 
asked one question, the entire 
manuscript had to be written again. 
_Mr. Quirk, who was in his forty- 
eighth year, had worked as news- 
paper reporter, city editor and ad- 
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vertising agent. He was managing 
editor of Popular Mechanics for a 
time. He also was publisher of 
Opportunity, a magazine for sales- 
men. 

In 1919 Mr. Quirk was appointed 
chairman of a vigilance committee 
of the National Association of the 
Motion Picture Industry. 

The committee made a survey of 
fake movie stocks and used its find- 
ings to protect the public from 
being defrauded and to protect the 
industry from what had .been a 
source of trouble. 


Bus Company Explains Pre- 
dicament through Advertising 


A Pennsylvania State Vehicle Code, 
passed in 1929, was enforced for the 
first time in Philadelphia last week. The 
code limits the total weight of a bus, 
vehicle and load passing over the Penn- 
sylvania highways to 26,000 pounds. As 
the result of the sudden enforcement of 
this code, the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
buses, each with seating capacity of 
seventy-one, were forced to limit the 
number of passengers to thirty-eight. 

To explain the situation to its riders 
and to state its case, the bus conipany 
took newspaper space, using an “open 
letter” type of message. After explain- 
ing the difficult position in which the 
company was placed the copy reads: 
“All additional buses available, in spite 
of increased costs, will be placed in 
operation to provide as much service for 
riders as is physically possible. P. R. T. 
regrets this inconvenience to its bus 
passengers and hopes that the matter 
will be adjusted speedily.” 


Portland Women’s Club 
Appoints Committee Chairmen 


Mrs. Laura McDonald, newly elected 
president of the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Portland, Oreg., has appointed 
the following committee chairmen for the 
coming year: Business, Mrs. Agnes Cul- 


ton; speakers’ bureau, Miss Martha 
Gasch; attendance, Mrs. Frank Harn- 
den; “Ad-Fax,” Dr. Bessie K. Lehman; 
program, Miss Mary L. Muir; member- 
ship, Mrs. Laura Otis; contact, Dr. 
Cecil V. Ross; publicity, Miss Anne 
Segal and, outdoor advertising, Miss 
Arlie Seaman. 


New Dell Publication 


The Dell Publishing Company, Inc., 
New York, will start publication of the 
Childrens Magazine, a bi-monthly, which 
will make its first appearance about Sep- 
tember 1. It will be distributed through 
the stores of S. S. Kresge Company and 
S._H. Kress & Company. 

Editorially, the new magazine will be 
devoted to interests of juvenile amuse- 
ment. 
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RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Western Made Work Shirts—Underwear—Playsuits 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


GENERAL OFFICES 


19 July 1932 
Edwin W. Heister, 
New York Evening Journal, 
International Magazine Building, 
57th Street & 8th Avenue, 
New York City. 


Dear Mr. Heister: 

Permit me to express my appreciation of the splen- 
did job which the NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL did for 
this company in the recent Big Yank campaign—and for thé 
valuable part which your Merchandising Department played in 
making the campaign an unusual success. 

It was the first New York newspaper campaign on a 
work shirt—to my knowledge—and the first time this typ 
of product had ever been merchandised to dealers by a news- 
paper so that it was somewhat in the nature of an experi- 
ment. I can truthfully say that the results have been most 
satisfactory. 

At the outset we were selling through a number of 
small jobbers and did not know through whom they were r« 
tailing. We did not know the number of outlets in New York 
capable of selling our product—where they were located—o! 
the base areas to concentrate in. 

After the survey and calls—which your men made fo 
us—we now definitely know our market and where our prospects 
are located. Your work was a factor in helping us to secure an 
important jobber—who is now buying a large volume from us 
Since the contacts by your men—dealers are showing a greate! 
interest and cooperative spirit. 

I believe that a job outstanding as this should have ae 
the publicity which it merits—and wish-to thank you for your Would 
valuable cooperation. the w: 

Very truly yours, ‘ 


RELIABLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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“| “BIG YANKS” 


on a 
‘ype “The Yanks Are Selling—The Yanks Are Selling” 
peri- ~The Big Yank Work Shirt Campaign went over 
= as Mr. Dorsen says—thanks to the Journal’s advertis- 
er of y and merchandising help.  First—we made a merchan- 
York sing survey for Big Yank. We found new outlets—we 
I—or lped Big Yank secure an important jobber. @ Then we 
"— lowed through with the dealers—in other words—we 
pects apped up the job. And it was exclusively a Journal job! 
2 us. That's the way the Journal does things—and gets things 
patel ne! That’s what we’re ready to do for you—if you want 
—_ sell one third of all the worth-while families in New York! 
your Would you like to know about our merchandising surveys 
the way we wrap up’*a selling job—the way we have 
lped other big distributors and stores sell goods? 4 Let 
know—-write or phone—and remember—Journal readers 
: buying! 


EW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 
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Mons BROCCOLI BAGS 
THAN BEAN PURSES... 


R. L. Polk & Co. Study* of brand preference 
on canned fruits and vegetables conclu. 
sively shows that Journal families lead in 
spending ability... . 





Very important and very significant are the facts developed 
in R. L. Polk & Co.'s Consumer Study of 90,440 families in 
greater Portland on canned fruits and vegetables. Fancy 
and extra standard packs have their greatest market rs | 
among Journal families—21% more in quality fruits, 23% comi 

nas Cat 


more in quality vegetables, than the families of any other § - 


newspaper in this market. That can only mean one thing ay 
a nttie 


—greater spending ability! No « 
wanting 
popular 

Add to this the fact that you are buying in the Journal § tising 

when 1 


the largest circulation in the Pacific Northwest and securing @ -.....). 


the lowest milline rate. The positive BH The 
mi WASHINGTON a ee ee ably re 
; > a results — greater returns for your @ lack of 
- to mind 
advertising dollar. boxed, 
we hav 
in the 
* Based on 64,322 personal interviews vears 
out of 90,440 Portiand families. when a 
idea, 
same f 


sketche 
OURNALI-: 

realizat 

tising, 


PORTLAND e OREGON Bo 


It, all a 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION from the Polk Study may be secured through our as man; 
National Representatives —REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. advertis 
NewYork « Chicago * San Francisco + Los Angeles + H.R. Ferriss, Seattle using it 
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oe 
wy! Lcertainty do love this bath, even 
we to scrub your back! I tell you, 
of the few things I enjoy, these 
hat with the weather getting 
rund my chafing and prickly heat 





citing worse cabereat life! 


= W hat! — hasn't your mother ever told you? 
Don't you know what makes some babies 
comfy and cheerful, and what makes 
some so cross? Well I dectare! . . . listen, 
baby, P'm going to tell you some facts 


‘ieieendiaiaained 
Of course!—and you'll feel better now, 
with my kind of powder cuddling up to 
you. K's the softest, soothingest, you've 
ever met. My mother told me—and believe 


sar, betes, she knows!” 4 








Comic Strip Advertising Doesn’t 
Have to Be Funny 


Instead of Following the Leader, Apply Variety and 
Originality to General Theme 


By Andrew M. Howe 


These Advertisers, 


T’S the same old story. The 
comic strip advertisement idea 
has caught the fancy of a lot of 
follow-the-leader advertising men 
who aren’t willing to try to inject 
a little originality into their work. 
No one can criticize them for 
wanting to take advantage of the 
popularity of this form of adver- 
tising. But they harm each other 
when they all follow the same 
formula. 

The term “comic strip” is prob- 
ably responsible for some of the 
lack of originality. The term brings 
to mind immediately a sequence of 
boxed, individual pictures such as 
we have been accustomed to seeing 
in the comic papers for so many 
years. It was to be expected that 
when advertisers took hold of this 
idea, they would adopt the 
same formula, using pen-and-ink 
sketches, all the same size. 

Slowly, however, has come the 
realization that comic strip adver- 
tising, like any other, may grow 
monotonous if there is too much of 
it, all alike. Now one finds almost 
as many variations of this form of 
advertising as there are advertisers 
using it. There is considerable com- 


petition in the search for new ideas 
for comic strip displays. 

Before describing some of the 
different methods, it would be well 
to define comic strip advertising. 
But after studying a large collec- 
tion of such advertisements, I find 
myself unable to do this. “Comic 
strip,” of course, does not describe 
it accurately. Many of the adver- 
tisements make no pretense at be- 
ing funny. “Pictorial continuity” 
has been suggested. “Sequence 
pictures” is another suggestion. 
But neither of these terms covers 
all of the advertisements which I 
would place in what has generally 
become known as “comic strip” 
advertising. 

For instance, I would class a 
Kirk’s Coco Castile Soap adver- 
tisement as a comic strip although 
it contains, literally, only one pic- 
ture. This is a scene in a men’s 
locker room with three characters. 
The three men are conversing and 
the talk is portrayed by balloons. 
There is no sequence here; it is all 
one picture. Yet there is just as 
much of a story told as might have 
been done in a whole series of 
smaller pictures. 
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Although it is difficult to say 
exactly why, this advertisement is 
definitely of the comic strip type. 
It might be called a cartoon illus- 
tration were it not for the fact 
that the picture is a photograph. 

So we will have to accept the 
term “comic strip” as all inclusive. 

Now let us examine the physical 
make-up of some of these adver- 
tisements. 

Cutex: Here is a full page de- 
voted entirely to six pictures tell- 
ing the story of Lorraine Lunt 
and how she happened to discover 
Cutex liquid polish. No two of 
the individual pictures are the 
same size and they all overlap each 
other. The pictures are plainly 
labeled numerically, the numbers 
appearing in the boxes of descrip- 
tive text which tell the story. 

The pictures are much larger 
than those gen- 
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of newspapers. Most advertisers 
take pains to identify their displays 
as advertisements so that no reader 
will feel that he has been tricked 
into reading the message. Just 
how far an advertiser may go in 
imitating the customary comic 
strip style is something that he 
will have to decide for himsel/, 
Post Toasties imitates the regu- 
lar comic strip style in its adver- 
tisement for the comic section but 
it does not devote the entire page 
to the sequence pictures. Recently, 
this advertiser had a discussion 
with a certain newspaper as to 
whether one of its advertisements 
would have to be labeled “adver- 
tisement” in order to comply with 
the Postal regulations. The ad- 
vertiser contended that the acver- 
tisement in question was obviously 
advertising matter and _ that 





erally used and 
the unusual 
placement of 
them helps to 
make this a dis- 
tinctive page 
advertisement 
which might be 
mistaken for one 
of this particu- 
lar weekly’s text 
pages were it 
not for the fact 
that down in the 
right-hand cor- 
ner are pictures 
of the product 
and a special of- 
fer. The word 
“Free” in large 
letters identifies 
the page as be- 
ing an adver- 
tisement. 

Post Toasties : 
The _ possibility 
of confusion be- 
tween advertis- 
ing pages and 
text pages is 
most likely to 
occur when the 
comic strip ad- 
vertisements are 
































scheduled to ap- 
pear in the 
comic sections 


This Is the Comic Section Advertisement That a Newspapet 
Thought Should Be Labeled “Advertisement” 
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should be wholly unnecessary to 
distinguish it. 

A tear-sheet was mailed to 
Washington by the local postmas- 
ter and the following ruling was 
made by the Third Assistant Post- 
master General: 

“That such advertisements in 
which the company, over its own 
name, Offers certain goods for 
sale, would appear to be displayed 
so that their character as adver- 
tisements is obvious and therefore 
are regarded as display advertise- 
ments, it need_not be marked with 
the printed word ‘advertisement’ 
under the act of August 24, 
1912.” 

Some newspapers and other pub- 
lications insist that comic adver- 
tising be labeled “advertisement.” 
The above ruling may help adver- 
tisers and publishers to determine 
just when this is necessary. 

The Post Toasties advertisement 
in question carried a strip of nine 
pictures of the doings at Thomp- 
kins Corners. Down the left-hand 
side of the advertisement several 
characters were shown, large size, 
talking about Post Toasties. At 
the bottom of the advertisement 
was a large-size reproduction of a 
package of the product. In addi- 
tion there was a coupon which oc- 
cupied a space almost as large as 
one of the individual comic strip 
pictures, 

Post Toasties is one product 
which has been presented in differ- 
ent ways in comic strip advertising. 
In the advertisement just men- 
tioned the product is omitted en- 
tirely from the actual comic strip 
In fact, one of the principal 
characters goes to the grocery 
store and purchases’ chocolate 
doughnuts. 

In another advertisement, how- 
ever, Post Toasties enters into the 
picture when two of the characters 
enjoy a dish of this product while 
acting as detectives in a man hunt. 
This is in an advertisement bear- 
ing the title “Inspector Post” and 
serves as the vehicle for an invi- 
tation for the boys and girls to 
join a junior detective corps. Once 
more the product package occupies 
a prominent place in the lower 
right-hand corner. 


story. 
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Ivory Flakes: This advertiser is 
among those who are using color 
to make their comic strip advertis- 
ing stand out. The pictures are 
fairly large and not all the same 
size. The introductory one is 
larger than the others which not 
only breaks the monotony but 
draws the eyes to the start. The 
conversation is printed below each 
picture and, as a relief from so 
many others, it is in large type, 
easy to read. Frequently the con- 
versation in the balloons and 
underneath the pictures is in such 
small type that it is very difficult 
to read. 

In the Ivory Flakes advertise- 
ment the text is not overshadowed 
by the pictures although the latter 
are colorful and well drawn. It is 
easy for an artist to run away 
with the honors so that the adver- 
tiser’s message is overlooked. Not 
so here. The message is the im- 
portant thing and the pictures are 
merely illustrations of the conver- 
sation. 


Provocative Comic 
Strip Advertising 


Dr. Pepper: Eight small pic- 
tures at the top of a newspaper 
advertisement for this beverage 
tell “Why kids are always hun- 
gry.” But there is no conversa- 
tion. The pictures merely show 
the different activities of energetic 
kids. The text underneath ties up 
with the illustrations by talking 
about how much nourishment an 
ordinary child needs and how 
energy should be replenished be- 
tween meals with a bottle of Dr. 
Pepper. 

This particular type of comic 
strip advertising could be classed 
as provocative. Anyone studying 
the cartoon pictures is likely to 
wonder what it is all about and to 
read on. 

Quaker Crackels: Two pictures 
suffice for this advertiser to tell 
his story. They are of the before 
and after type. One woman sug- 
gests that the other feed her hus- 
band Quaker Crackels in order to 
cure his morning grouch. The 
second picture shows the result. 
These pictures are photographic. 
In a smaller advertisement they 
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dominate the display but in a full- 
page magazine advertisement they 
are merely set in the major illus- 
tration. 

A number of advertisers are set- 
ting in or superimposing their 
comic strip illustrations over the 
regular pictures. In this way they 
get double benefit and, when clev- 
erly done, there is little loss in 
attractiveness. 

Certo: Four photographic se- 
quence pictures are superimposed 
over pictures of jelly. The jelly 
acts as a border, in color, for the 
black and white illustration. The 
conversation, which all comes from 
the mouth of one character, is in 
balloon form but each balloon is 
exactly the same size and contains 
approximately the same amount of 
text. This gives a uniformity of 
appearance which does away with 
the raggedness which marks so 
many comic strip advertisements. 

Waterman’s Pens: A typical pen- 
and-ink comic strip advertisement 
is made a bit different by the ar- 
rangement of the pictures. There 
are three across the top, then two, 
then one and three-quarters, and 
finally one and about one-third. 
The fractions are made by chop- 
ping off the corners in order to 
display two pens. The text is ar- 
ranged under the third picture in 
the top column and extends down 
to the bottom of the advertisement. 
The result is an advertisement 
which stands out from the rank 
and file of pen-and-ink comic strip 
displays. 

Advertisers long ago learned that 
photographs and other illustrations 
could be cropped in odd ways in 
order to increase their effective- 
ness. They are now learning that 
the same principle applies to comic 
strip advertising. 

Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour: 
It is difficult to understand why so 
many advertisers persist in using 
a lot of little pictures when their 
story could be told in a few 
larger ones. This advertiser lets 
one Boy Scout show another how 
easy it is to make flapjacks with 
Aunt Jemima in four large car- 
toon pictures. There is a sim- 
plicity about this display which is 
attractive. It is easy to read and 
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undoubtedly will catch the eyes of 
in-a-hurry readers who otherwise 
would not take the time to study 
the little pictures. 

Johnson's Baby Powder: Who 
would pass by a series of un- 
usually interesting photographs of 
babies? Certainly not the women 
in whose publications the Johnson's 
baby powder advertisements are 
appearing. The conversation which 
appears alongside or underneath 
these photographs is written in a 
breezy, chatty style. The babies 
are doing the talking and in the 
pictures they are acting out what 
they say. Of course, they end up 
by talking about the product, but 
it is all done pleasantly and in- 
offensively. 

Johnson & Johnson are careful 
to vary the arrangement of the 
pictures in each advertisement 
Some are placed in sequence hori- 
zontally and others vertically. The 
borders are also different. 


Borrowing 
Radio Characters 


Super Suds: Clara, Lou ’n’ Em 
have become famous on the radio. 
Capitalizing this popularity, Super 
Suds presents them in its advertis- 
ing in publications. They are the 
same half-dumb girls and anyone 
who has listened to them on the 
radio can identify them immedi- 
ately upon reading their conversa- 
tion. The same bad grammar and 
silly remarks are there but they 
talk pretty sensibly about the prod- 
uct which is advertised. 

This advertiser has introduced a 
bit of novelty in combining two 
art techniques. The main pictures 
are photographic but the _back- 
grounds are drawn in. In other 
words, Clara, Lou and Em are 
shown exactly as they appear in 
real life but the fence which sepa- 
rates their yards and the clothes 
that hang on the line are inserted 
by an artist. 

Rinso and Lifebuoy: These two 
products are advertised together 
frequently, half of the display be- 
ing devoted to each. The same 
type of comic strip is used in each 
case. Usually, the last box, the 
same size as the other pictures, is 
devoted to text alone and a picture 
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of the products. This procedure is 
varied occasionally, the last box 
being larger and overlapping some 
of the others. 

So that the two advertisements 
may not be too similar, there are 
slight differences. One of these is 
the presentation of the conversa- 
tion. If the Lifebuoy advertise- 
ment uses balloons, the Rinso 
advertisement will print the conver- 
sation above the heads of the dif- 
ferent characters, not enclosing 
them in balloons. Occasionally 
these conversations will be identi- 
fied with the proper characters of 
a line. 

French’s Mustard: Small space 
advertisers have been overlooking 
the advantages of the comic strip. 
Here is one, however, who utilizes 
a single- column display to tell a 
sequence story, the pictures being 
in vertical instead of horizontal 
order. In order to conserve space 
the conversation has been cut to 
as few words as possible. 

Post's Bran Flakes: General 
Foods is an enthusiastic user of 


the comic strip. It is careful, how- 
ever, not to have all of its adver- 


tisements containing the strips 
look alike. It realizes that even 
the most interesting and unusual 
advertising form becomes monoto- 
nous if overdone. In this particu- 
lar advertisement each individual 
picture is distinctively different 
from the others. The same char- 
acters appear but the locale and 
costumes are different. In addition, 
the characters themselves have 
nothing to say. 

This strip is really what it pre- 
tends to be—a miniature motion 
picture story. The borders on the 
pictures resemble the edges of mo- 
tion picture films. The story is 
told as it would be in a silent pic- 
ture, by means of sub-titles but no 
conversations. 

Clorox: The illustration in this 
advertisement would ordinarily be 
classed merely as an_ illustration 
and not a comic strip. It is one 
picture. Yet, the artist could have 
put it into two pictures which it 
really is. There are four women 
in the picture. Two of them are 
talking about their wash being 
mildewed and gray. The other 
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two discuss their troubles with the 
drain board and the refrigerator. 

Lux: Another before-and-after 
advertisement. The two pictures 
take up almost the entire display. 
A little space is left under the first 
one for “Lux for dishes” and above 
the second one for an explanatory 
line, “A week later.” One picture 
being raised a little more than the 
other gives the advertisement an 
irregular appearance which attracts 
the eye. 

Tydol: In many comic strip ad- 
vertisements, the main sales mes- 
sage is contained in one of the 
boxed pictures. Taking advantage 
of this, Tydol is using these par- 
ticular pictures in separate adver- 
tisements, thus tying up with the 
larger main displays. Other adver- 
tisers might find similar uses for 
some of the pictures in their comic 
advertisements. 


Jones and Drescher to Direct 
Use of Drug Survey Facts 


Turner Jones, vice-president and ad- 
vertising manager of the Coca-Cola Com- 

ny and J. M. Drescher, of the market- 
ing research division of the D’Arcy 

vertising Company, Inc., have been ap- 
pointed to take over personal direction 
of the work of disseminating information 
regarding the use and application of 
facts gathered from the National Drug 
Store Survey. This has been made pos- 
sible through the courtesy of the Coca- 
Cola Company, which will pay their 
expenses. 

‘he Druggists Research Bureau will 
serve as the source through which the 
survey information will be whipped into 
shape and spread throughout the trade 
ie as soon as funds are made available. 

r. Jones and Mr. Drescher will simply 
direct the work of application in connec- 
tion with the survey. They will be known 
as directors of survey application. 

The two directors will, at an early 
date, submit to the committee on use 
and application of the National Drug 
Survey a complete report. They will 
make recommendations as to what they 
consider to be the most effective manner 
in which application work can be carried 
on for the greatest benefit of the retail 
druggists of the United States. 


Death of Fred T. Grenell 

Fred T. Grenell, president of the 
Grenell Advertising Agency of Detroit, 
died recently. He was a former news- 
paper man and at its last election was 
named president of the Old Newsboys 
Association of Detroit. He was also 
active in the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. At the time of his 
= Mr. Grenell was fifty-four years 
old. 














Proof vs. Claims 


New Tydol Campaign Features Results of Tests Made with Laboratory 
Equipment Out on Road 


SINCE the development of its 

equipment for recording sound, 
Electric Research Products, Inc., a 
subsidiary of the Western Electric 
Company, has been conducting a 
number of tests for municipalities 
interested in noise abatement. The 
Tidewater Oil Sales Corporation, 
about to introduce its new anti- 
knock Tydol, saw an opportunity 
for effective, impartial indorsement 
for its product in submitting it to 
tests with the new device popularly 
known as the “electric ear.” Re- 
sults submitted by the laboratory 
confirmed the anti-knock qualities 
claimed for the product. 

These experiments also provided 
the company with an opportunity 
for dramatic, newsy advertising 
copy. 

Copy points out that knock-test- 
ing, of itself, is nothing new. 
Tydol, as have other gasolines, has 
been continually tested at the re- 
finery. But there is a discrepancy 
between laboratory knock-ratings 
and the behavior of gasolines in 
service on the road. 

A testing crew, a test car, seven- 
teen sealed cans of non-Ethyl 
gasolines purchased at roadside 
stations were used in the three-day 

— 


Appoints Dollenmayer Agency 

The Co-Ron Laboratories, Minneapolis, 
have placed their advertising account with 
the Bolienmayer Advertising Agency, 
Inc., of that city. 


test. The brand identities of the 
gasolines were not known to the 
engineers. Their data sheets, when 


completed, revealed that Tydol won 
the test. 

Advertisements featuring photo- 
graphic incidents in the test opened 


the introductory campaign which is 
appearing throughout the Eastern 
territory and which will continue 
through the summer. 

A twenty-page book, size eight- 
een by twenty-four inches, with 
covers in rotogravure, is devoted to 
the story of the new Tydol’s de- 
velopment. This has been sent to 
salesmen, distributors and dealers 
Photographs dominate the pages. 

Five pages are given over to de- 
scription of experiments with the 
electric ear; three pages to dealer 
help material, and two pages to the 
company’s advertising of Veedol. 

The electric ear campaign is 
appearing in cities along Atlantic 
seaboard States from Maine to Vir- 
ginia. In addition, a separate news- 
paper campaign introducing the 
product is being conducted in the 
Middle West. 

Comic strip copy is used in con- 
nection with a contest on experi- 
ence stories from users. 

— 
Appoints Aitkin-Kynett 

The Dexdale Hosiery Mills, Lansdale, 
Pa., have oe the Aitkin-Kynett 


Company, Philadelphia, to direct their 
advertising account. 
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What the Sales Department Should 
Know about Service 


Part I of a Series of Two Articles on How to Handle This Troublesome 
Problem 


By J. G. 


ERVICELESS appliances will 

come with the machine millen- 
nium. We may never reach that 
time, but year by year we ap- 
ee it. 

Greater dependability in use is 
now possible for all machines and 
appliances for consumer use through 
greater precision in manufacture. 
We have approached the service- 
less stage to the point where it is 
possible to seal working parts and 
controls against dust and dirt and 
meddlesome fingers. With a sup- 
ply of lubricant good for the life 
of the machine, such products are 
almost 100 per cent fool-proof. 
Because the consumer also has a 
thought for lapses in operation 
and the possible cost of repairs or 
loss of service, such features are 
played up prominently in advertis- 
ing and in sales talks. 

Says one manufacturer, “Our 
machines were purposely designed 
to reduce the amount of servicing 
required in the field, even by our 
men, to an absolute minimum.” 
Service Still in 
Demand 


But these supposedly 100 per 
cent fool-proof appliances must 
contend with human _ inquisitive- 
1ess—the 100 per cent fool. For 
that good reason service is still 
pretty much in demand. And by 
service is not necessarily meant 
“trouble shooting” or attention 
to complete breakdowns. Service 
means, rather, the education of the 
consumer in the proper use of the 
product, continuing attention to see 
that everything is working as it 
should, instant attention to little 
adjustments, and everything of 
any nature that tends to keep the 
user sold on the appliance. Ser- 
vice in its broadest sense is synony- 
mous with user satisfaction. 

Service, therefore, is a_ sales 


Donley 


function. One company, noted for 
the excellence of its service set-up, 
tells Printers’ Ink: “The proper 
servicing of our appliances is a 
very definite part of our sales 
policies.” 

Almost a Part of 

the Product 


A manufacturer’s attitude to- 
ward service and his facilities for 
service have long been something 
included in the story of the prod- 
uct told to users and prospects in 
national advertising. In this re- 
spect, service is a part of the 
product—for it is sold along with 
the product. 

The conception of service changes 
with requirements. Requirements 
change with the needs and the 
views of those parties of the first, 
second and third part—the manu- 
facturer, the dealer or distributor, 
and the consumer or user. 

In the household appliance field, 
with which the present discussion 
is chiefly concerned, progress and 
change have been rapid in the last 
five or six years. First, there has 
been the change, already outlined, 
toward serviceless appliances. Im- 
provements in mechanical parts 
have made it possible to offer long- 
term guarantees. Such guarantees 
discourage inquisitive attempts to 
take the thing apart and encourage 
the use of free, authorized service 
when adjustments are needed. 

The second change is concerned 
with the widespread use of such 
things as electrical refrigerators, 
washing machines, vacuum clean- 
ers, ironing machines and the like. 
Growing use has brought growing 
consumer familiarity with opera- 
tion and care of these products. 

On this point, a washing ma- 
chine manufacturer says, “Most of 
the repairs, and even replacements, 
on machines out of the guarantee 
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period are handled by some mem- 
ber of the family in which the ma- 
chine is used.” Almost any man 
who is handy about the house can 
fix a vacuum cleaner, and many 
are getting wise to the few balky 
points about an electric refriger- 
ator. 


Third Change One 
of Distribution 


The third change has come about 
in channels of distribution. At the 
start electrical appliances were sold 
largely through the regular appli- 
ance stores or through central sta- 
tion sales organizations. Demand 
has risen so rapidly that distribu- 
tion has jumped the sides of that 
narrow channel. Now department 
stores, hardware stores, drug stores 
and small-town general stores are 
distributors in varying degree. 

The obvious result of this is that 
the manufacturer no longer has 
firm control of distribution. There 
are exceptions, of course, in spe- 
cialized appliances. The Holland 
Furnace Company is an example. 


This company distributes its heat- 
ing plants, air-conditioning systems 
and temperature regulators through 
a highly organized and trained sys- 
tem of factory branches which 
provide complete coverage of all 


territories. But for most manu- 
facturers of appliances used in the 
home the result of broadened dis- 
tribution has been growth in ser- 
vice demands at a rate difficult to 
follow. 

Take electric refrigerators. Six 
or seven years ago such a situation 
would have ‘been intolerable to the 
user in an out-of-the-way hamlet. 
If the refrigerator bought by Mrs. 
Jones of Jones’ Corners broke 
down, say in 1925, she would have 
had to call the general store where 
she bought it. This storekeeper, 
in turn, would have called the near- 
est big- town dealer equipped for 
service, and—in time—the ice box 
would have been running again. 
But lots of milk, cream and other 
food would have gone by the 
board. Nowadays in almost every 
little town like Jones’ Corners 
there is some man who under- 
stands the few essential parts of a 
mechanical ice box and is able to 
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keep it in running trim until ma- 
jor adjustments and replacements, 
if required, are attended to by the 
regular service man or parts are 
received from the nearest full-line 
dealer. Even five years ago that 
was not the case. 

The fourth change—not so gen- 
eral in its application—has to do 
with the dealer. In the boom days 
dealers were not anxious to under- 
take service. When radio manu- 
facturers first prepared to enter 
the electric refrigeration field, they 
found dealers unwilling to take on 
the line for fear of service re- 
quirements. Times have changed 
since then, and dealers are now 
more inclined to the attitude that 
a dollar earned through service is 
as good as a dollar of sales profit 
That dealers are more in this 
frame of mind explains why man- 
ufacturers are keen to keep service 
operations within the dealer or- 
ganization and out of reach of in- 
dependent service organizations. 
Of course, there is the manufac- 
turer’s interest, too, in the extra 
profits that can be earned if only 
repair and replacements parts made 
at the parent plant are used in his 
products. 

There are other considerations, 
of course—no end of them—that 
determine service policies. In fact, 
there are so many ramifications 
that, among makers of household 
appliances there is a great deal of 
discussion today as to present and 
future plans. Perhaps there is 
more uncertainty than in the early 
days, when the problems looked 
simpler. The changes that have 
been outlined suggest why. 


A More 
Liberal Trend 


Recently there has sprung up a 
liberalizing tendency. Once there 
was only one line of thought—to 
keep service under strict control. 
Now there are those who would 
approach the problem from the 
angle of keeping the appliance 
working for the user, at the pos- 
sible cost of liberalizing control of 
service. The first line of thought 
puts the interests of manufacturer 
and dealer first, though it takes 
full account of the needs of the 
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user. The second puts the inter- 
est of the user first, and sacrifices 
1 bit of what is usually regarded 
as the manufacturer’s and dealer’s 
interest. 

Looking at the first policy, it 
involves various plans to assure 
that customers will use authorized 
service and bona-fide parts. Its 
aims are legitimate ; but as one dis- 
tributor put. it, “All such arrange- 
ments are ‘in ‘the hat.’ It is im- 
possible to make certain that deal- 
ers will use the manufacturer’s 
parts or that consumers will use 
authorized service. And it is more 
difficult to attempt it today than 
ever before.” 


Always Some 
Inaccessible Users 


Those who are following this 
policy—and they are far in the 
majority—are finding it more diffi- 
cult because of wider use and new 
channels of distribution. No mat- 
ter how complete service arrange- 
ments are, there are bound to be 
some rather inaccessible users who 
must turn to the local handy-man. 
Then, in recent times, there has 
been the penny-pinching tendency 
to contend with. Users who bought 
machines in prosperous days may 
think twice before calling in au- 
thorized service, for they may 
have the notion—usually wrong, 
of course—that such service will 
cost them more. They turn more 
readily than ever to the local re- 
pairman or independent organiza- 
tion. 

The points in favor of control 
of service are, mainly, four in 
number. First, it means extra 
profit on replacement parts for the 
manufacturer. Second, it means 
an extra profit opportunity for the 
dealer. Third, and perhaps most 
important, it opens sales oppor- 
tunities, for the service man gets 
into the house on what amounts to 
an invitation and is able to size up 
needs for other appliances. 

On this third point there was 
important testimony in PRINTERS’ 
Ink, June 23, 1932, by C. S. Gregg, 
sales promotion manager, Apex 
Rotarex Corporation. Under the 
title “Full Line Selling Plan 
300sts Sales 100 Per Cent,” Mr. 
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Gregg told how service promoted 
full line sales. “Whenever a ser- 
vice man is called into the home 
to service any one of our prod- 
ucts,” he said, “he always inquires 
as to the satisfaction and condition 
of other appliances in the home. 
In event these other appliances 
bear our name, he asks to inspect 
and put them in perfect condition. 
In event he learns that the house- 
holder .does not own some of the 
appliances which we manufacture, 
he immediately reports his findings 
to the dealer, who in turn launches 
a selling effort.” 

The fourth point in favor of 
control of service is not so impor- 
tant as was once the case. This is 
that it avoids damaging of the ma- 
chine through ignorant tinkering 
on the part of someone ill- 
equipped to do the work. 

The main objection to this pol- 
icy is from the consumer point of 
view. If service and repair parts 
are carefully controlled, it. may be 
necessary for the inconveniently 
located user to call on a distant 
branch or the factory for replace- 
ments and adjustments. And the 
main difficulty in enforcing strict 
observance of authorized service 
springs from widespread use of a 
product and numbers of users so 
situated as to need liberalized ser- 
vice. As household appliances be- 
come ubiquitous—like the Ford in 
its heydey—it is to be assumed, as 
a matter of course, that manufac- 
turers other than the parent plant 
will make parts for use in replace- 
ments, and that there will be a 
number of users to whom such 
availability of parts will be most 
welcome. 


The New School of 
Thought on Service 


It is this thought of the users’ 
convenience which has given rise 
to the new school of thought with 
regard to service. Thought along 
this line dictates a liberal policy 
which looks first and only toward 
keeping the appliance working to 
the satisfaction of the user. The 
most extreme views in this direc- 
tion came from a distributor of 
long experience in the field. “If 
I were going to manufacture an 
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electric refrigerator tomorrow,” he 
said, “I would construct it entirely 
of standard parts, so that any 
user, anywhere, could go to the 
nearest independent repair man 
and obtain all the service and all 
the parts he might need without 
any delay or restrictions of any 
kind. That is my idea of what 
we will eventually come to.” 

The good points of such a pol- 
icy are, first, that the user need 
never be called upon to await dis- 
tant shipment of parts or be in- 
convenienced because the dealer 
with service facilities has gone out 
of business or there has been an 
unannounced change in dealerships. 
In the second place, such a policy 
is a distinct sales aid in regions 
remote from the usual service 
facilities. It would put household 
appliances on a par with today’s 
automobiles, for which coils, spark 
plugs, fan belts, brake linings, bat- 
teries, lamps, piston rings, and a 
number. of other parts may be 
obtained even in tank towns. 

The objections to this policy have 
so far proved too strong to permit 
of its acceptance. They are the 
reverse of some of the good points 
of controlled service. It still re- 
mains true that some inexperi- 
enced mechanic or half-way repair 
man may do unsatisfactory tinker- 
ing that will, in the end, prove 
costly to the user of the appliance 
and to the good-will of the parent 
company. There is also the fear 
that if service is liberalized, if it 
is possible for a man trained in 
“X” company to repair the “Y” 
machine, there is liable to be some 
reverse selling. 

The “X” repair man might say 
to Mrs. Jones, for instance: “If 
you had a ‘Y’ machine, this would 
never have happened. We have 
perfected a new valve-that over- 
comes this trouble. And our com- 
pressors have back-acting, double- 
reciprocating what-nots that are 
guaranteed for the life of the 
machine. It’s too bad you didn’t 
get one of our refrigerators in the 
first place.” And if Mrs. Jones 
is a good listener she may take his 
words to heart, and even if she 
doesn’t trade in her ice box for 
the other make she is likely to 
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spill the news to Mrs. Smith why 
is about to buy one. 

So, all things considered, manu- 
facturers are still worrying about 
how to induce the users of their 
machines to use authorized service 
and keep every little thing in the 
family. It is impossible to get 100 
per cent results. But it is impor- 
tant, in the majority opinion, to 
try. Fundamentally, it comes down 
to this: Any user who buys a ma- 
chine or apparatus of any kind 
will almost invariably go back to 
the dealer if anything goes wrong. 
It is human nature for the con- 
sumer to hang the responsibility 
upon the man from whom he 
bought the appliance. And, ii 
there is any loyalty at all in the 
dealer organization, the dealer will 
obtain his replacement and repair 
parts from the manufacturer. It 
is more important, therefore, as a 
primal consideration, to build a 
good product and a good loyal 
organization, through invariable 
square-dealing with distributors, 
than to have parts that cannot be 
copied or cannot be obtained ex- 
cept in authorized service shops. 

Upon this simple structure of 
policy there are hung, of course, 
any number of systems and plans 
to insure its outworking. Prin1 
ERS’ INK has made a survey of the 
field to obtain the essential details 
of some of these plans. This sur 
vey reveals sixteen ways to take 
trouble out of service. 

The details of the sixteen meth- 
ods along with statements from 
company executives responsible 
for this sales function, will be 
presented in a second article. 


New York ‘Times’ 
I. B. Veit 


Ivan B. Veit has been appointed head 
of the advertising promotion department 
of the New York Times. He has bee: 
head of the department’s statistical divi 
sion. 


Advances 


Made Editor, “College 


Humor” 


Patricia Reilly Foster has been ap- 
pointed editor of College Humor, Chi- 
tago, succeeding H. N. Swanson, whos¢ 
assistant she has been. She previously 
had been with the Redbook Magazine. 
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Dealer Should Know Story of the 
Package Change 


Best Foods Uses Variety of Methods to Make Some Retailers Know All 
about New Hellmann Jar 


YHANGING the container of a 

well-established product often 
causes Qualms of apprehension to 
those in charge of marketing it. 
In the case of the recent switch 
made by Hellmann’s mayonnaise 
to a new crystal jar, the change 
really was made with a minimum 
of apprehension. 

Two years ago this new jar was 
designed for Best Foods 
mayonnaise and following 
its adoption, sales showed 
substantial gains all along 
the line—especially on the 
Pacific Coast where volume 
was heaviest. Now that 
Hellmann’s and Best Foods 
are under one roof, pack- 
ing Hellmann’s also in the 
new jar was really made 
with a two years’ success- 
ful test behind it. 

The new jar has been 
designed so that its many 
facets create a sparkling 
effect and make it superior 
to the old in display. Its 
appearance also makes it 
more attractive to put on 
the dinner table. A new 
label also has been adopted. 

{n color scheme and gen- 
eral effect it resembles the 
old label, but it has also 
been refined and improved 


vantage of the product. But if, 
on the other hand, he can be in- 
structed to reply in some such 
fashion as, “Yes, indeed, Mrs. 
Jones, and isn’t it good-looking? 
The company couldn't improve the 
mayonnaise so they improved the 
jar,” it will be reassuring and have 
a sales value. 

As a result care was taken to 


omaise se News | 


to harmonize with the The New Jar Was News, So Full-Page Newspaper 


crystal jar. 

One of the most impor- 
tant points that the company was 
particular about in connection with 
this change was to make sure that 
the dealer knew the container 
story. Most women who buy 
Helimann’s will probably see the 
new jar for the first time right in 
the retailer’s store and will prob- 
ably make some comment such as 
“Oh, it’s in a new jar!” while 
many of them will undoubtedly 
ask, “Is it the same mayonnaise?” 

If the grocer says, in a halting 
tone. “Well, I don’t know—I guess 
so,” it’s not going to be to the ad- 


Advertisements Were Treated in Tabloid Style 


see that salesmen got the story 
over to retailers. Advertising was 
used effectively to help them in 
this work. First, there was a 
broadside which salesmen handed 
to dealers. This broadside told 
the story to the dealer and opened 
up to a giant reproduction, in full 
color, of the new jar. This broad- 
side was so designed that it could 
be used as a window poster and 
for this purpose had a space for 
the dealer’s price. 

A new window display piece, 
measuring thirty-one and a half 
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inches in height, and eleven-inch 
miniatures of this piece were also 
made available to dealers. Car 
cards devoted solely to announc- 
ing the new jar were also used. 
In selected newspapers full-page 
space was taken early in July. 
Inasmuch as the change in jar had 
a distinct news flavor, this full 
page was made up in tabloid style 
under the name “Mayonnaise 
News” with “Hellmann’s Delicious 
Mayonnaise Now Sold in Crystal 
Jars” as the headline of the day. 

Another interesting feature in 
connection with the package is 
the use of the top for recipes. 
About ten different recipes have 
been printed on these tops and as 
they are packed, each lot is made 
to consist of a number of jars 
with each recipe so that the house- 
wife, as she buys several, will find 
different recipes on the top. Some 
of the tops are used solely for ad- 
vertising and some to advertise 
other Best Foods products. 


Young & Rubicam Open 
Detroit Office 


Young & Rubicam, Inc., New York, 
which, as previously reported, has been 
appointed to direct the advertising of 
the Packard Motor Car Company, has 
opened an office at Detroit. Edwin Cox 
will serve as account executive. Neil 
Mulhern will be associated with the 
office in a merchandising capacity. 


W. J. Baldwin wit with Greenville 
Products 


W. J. Baldwin, for ten years public 
relations director of the Alabama Power 
Company and, more recently with the 
Commonwealth & Southern Corporation, 
Birmingham, has become advertising di- 
rector of the Greenville Products Com- 
pany, producer of a mineral water 
preparation. 


To Have Charge of Durkee 
Food Advertising 


All future advertising of Durkee Fa- 
mous Foods, Inc., Elmhurst, N. Y., 
subsidiary of > Glidden Company, 
Clevelan will < » % through the 
Glidden SA, . Wonders, ad- 
vertising manager of Glidden’s, will be 
in charge. 


Death of J. M. Rutherford 


M. Rutherford, manager of the 
Western office of the railway publications 
of the Simmons-Boardman publish- 
ing Company at Chicago, died  re- 
cently. He had been with Simmons- 
Boardman a little over seventeen years. 
He was thirty-nine years old 
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W. F. Plowfield, Publisher, 
New Monthly 


The Westchester Sketch, a _ new 
monthly publication devoted to West 
chester County social activities, is being 
ublished at White Plains, N. Y., by 
Villiam F. Plowfield, former president 
and sales manager of the Flyosan Com- 
pany, and at one time advertising manager 
of the Tatler & American Sketch. 

George F. Williams, formerly adver- 
tising manager of The Billboard, is 
business manager of the new publication 
Harvey Osborn, formerly with the New 
York Evening Journal, is advertising 
manager. Arthur J. Cogswell, formerly 
with the Wm. H. Rankin Company, is 
advertising director. John H. Hade, for- 
merly with Tatler & American Sketch 
is editor. 


A. G. Newmyer to Administe: 
State Emergency Fund 


Arthur G. Newmyer, general manager 
and associate publisher of the New 
Orleans Item and Tribune, has just 
been appointed by Governor O. K. Allen 
of Louisiana, as general chairman of 
the State- wide unemployment relief com- 
mittee which is to be in full charge of 
the disbursement of Louisiana’s $12,- 
000,000 emergency relief fund. 

Mr. Newmyer has already served for 
two years as a member of the executive 
group administering the New Orleans 
Welfare Committee. 


R. W. Sherman Leaves Hearst 


Business Magazines 

Ray W. Sherman has resigned as edi- 
torial director of the Hearst Business 
Magazines—MoToR, American Druggist 
and American Architect. He joined the 
International Magazine Company eight 
years ago, having previously been assis 
tant general manager of the Class Jou: 
nal Company. 


Art Scales with International 
Printing Ink 


Art Scales, formerly in charge of the 
local and national rotogravure advertis 
ing department of the Milwaukee Jour 
nal, is now sales representative of the 
International Printing Ink Corporation 
He is covering Milwaukee and the 
Southern Wisconsin territory. 


W. T. Hurley, Jr., with 
H. William Pollack Company 


William T. Hurley, Jr., has resigned 
as secretary of the Malden, Mass., 
Chamber of Commerce to become New 
York representative of the H. William 
Pollack Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


D. S. Hastreiter with Detroit 


“ce 2 ” 
Times 
D Hastreiter, until recently De- 
troit resentative of Scott Howe 
onl nc., has joined the advertising 
staff of the Detroit Times. 


D. .. 
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New WORLD BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INc. 
50 West 57th Street, New York City 
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Advertising Agency—1932 


Day-by-Day Highlights in a Service that cannot be Standardized 





Busiest corner 
furnishes Socony 
advertisement 











STANDARD Oil COMPANY OF NEW YORKS 





ONE of the writers on Socony Gas- 
oline advertising saw a newspaper 
item. Said the item: “According to 
a Police Department check-up, 57th 
Street and Park Avenue, New York 
City, is the busiest traffic corner in 
the world.” Said the writer: “There’s 
a chance for another advertisement 
proving that more motorists buy 
Socony than any other brand in 
New York and New England.” Came 
a fast running-board survey at 57th 
Street and Park Avenue. Every time 
the red light stopped traffic, motor- 
ists were asked what gasoline they 
used and why. Six in every ten— 
some 800 out of 1344 questioned— 











said Socony. The advertisément fea- 
turing the result of this survey is 
shown at the left. It caused mor 
comment than any other Socony ad- 


vertisement in a long time. 


Is your food in style? 


WE HAVE a philosophy on the ad- 
vertising of foods that any food 
manufacturer should hear. It has to 
do with the wisdom of selling your 
food as part of a meal plan rather 
than boosting it solely for its own iso- 
lated virtues. It’s a good philosophy. 

Foods get on your home menu 
not only because they taste good but 
because of newly found qualities (or 
newly publicized qualities) that will 
do you good. We are eating less 
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meat but more fruit and vegetables. 
Your elders never drank a tomato or 
a cranberry, or heard of vitamin C 
or D. Broccoli?... 
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Steero Cubes were once merely a 
quick way to make a steaming cup 
of bouillon. 

Now, under the pleasant title of 
“Cube Cookery,” a character known 
as the “Cube Cook” keeps Steero 
Cubes in the kitchen news for wom- 
en. Sometimes they are a flavor- 
ing agent—and then even a can of 
spinach takes on new zest. Does 
nobody love a fat man? Steero Cubes 
are marched up with printed and 
radio copy pointing out that they 
make a mealtime drink without fat- 
tening additions. The Cubes some- 
times appear as a sure-fire nightcap 
for sleepless husbands and even as 
a pleasant traveling companion to 
camouflage water whose taste is un- 
familiar. The public is being told 
these things—and is listening. 


Perhaps we do 
have a formula 


rIME and again we’ve heard people 
say, “BBDO don’t seem to have a 
formula which they follow in adver- 
tising. Unless you know their ac- 
counts, you can’t spot their adver- 
tising by its similarity in technique.” 
Our thinking is not formularized. 
Yet there is one quality we try to 





put in all BBDO advertising which 
you often can recognize: we try to 
make it simple. The new Big Ben 
is a clock that has a quiet tick and 
a two-voice alarm. That’s the story, 
the whole story, and that is all the 
advertisement below tries to say. In 
this case, pictures and their legends 
can tell the story faster than text; 
so we've used them. (We've even 
run an advertisement without a 
word of text, not even a logotype.) 
Yet there are times when we believe 
advertisements should be ail text, 
have no pictures at all. No, we 
haven’t any one formula. But we 
do have lots of ideas for making 
simple advertising seen, believed, 
and acted upon. 
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BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building 
PITTSBURGH: Grant Building 


BOSTON: 10 State Street 
MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 
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Price Cuts Don’t Work—Why 
Not Price Boosts? 


A New England Manufacturer Gets First Good Sales Increase in Two 
Years When Prices Go Up 


By Don 


F there is one thing that has 

been proved during the last two 
years it is that cutting prices 
doesn’t permanently stimulate trade. 
If this were not so the United 
States would now be in the midst 
of the greatest period of prosperity 
ever known, led by bankers in $18 
suits followed by workers in $400 
cars. 

Just recently the New York 
Times carried an interesting little 
comment tucked away in a corner 
of one of its financial pages. Its 
general tenor was that the retail 
clothiers of the country are facing 
August with some dismay because 
they suddenly realize that the usual 
price hullabaloo that characterizes 
August clothing sales will create 
about as much stir this year as an 
announcement that Senator Borah 
has taken the opposite side of the 
question. 

What has happened in the cloth- 
ing industry is fairly characteristic 
of what has occurred in almost any 
industry you might care to name. 
Prices have been sliding with 
Olympic bobsled rapidity and the 
consumers in large numbers have 
sat in the stands to wait until they 
stopped. The consumer has taken 
plenty of punishment, but he dis- 
likes most the kind he receives 
when he buys something for $8.95 
on June 1 only to see it advertised 
at $7.94 in the morning papers of 
June 2 


Discovering the Sweet 
Music of Quality 


One of the most significant indi- 
cations of a change in heart on the 
part of retailers was the recent 
Bureau of Standards campaign on 
the part of Macy’s in New York. 
This department store, in spite of 
the highly vocal opposition on the 
part of its competitors, has for 
years played the price tune with all 
the stops open. Suddenly in 1932 


Gridley 


it discovered the sweet music of 
quality and for many days it has 
sung praises to the high standards 
of the merchandise sold across its 
counters. 

Because it is a bell-wether store 
Macy’s found itself one voice in a 
growing chorus. A large chain of 
New York clothing stores, which 
had been pushing $20 suits as 
against a 1929 standard of $35, 
immediately became quality con- 
scious and in its advertising in- 
dulged in a number of very dirty 
cracks at so-called “bargains.” 
(The quotes are the store’s.) 


A Necessary 
Phenomenon? 


The general manager of a large 
New England manufacturing or- 
ganization that has been a con- 
sistent advertiser for many years 
recently said to me: “We've proved 
that cutting prices won't restore 
business. Probably it is a neces- 
sary phenomenon in the painful 
process of liquidation but not one 
of our price cuts during the last 
few years has been accompanied 
by an appreciable gain in business. 
On the contrary, our sales curve 
has dipped a little more rapidly 
than our price curve. 

“On July 1 this year we decided 
to reverse the process. During 
1931 we went through some pretty 
brutal readjustments. We _ have 
introduced economies that would 
not have seemed possible in 1928. 
We have shaken out about all the 
waste that we can find, and we 
have become expert waste-de- 
tectors. 

“Therefore, after cutting costs to 
the bone we found that if we kept 
on reducing prices we would 
merely accelerate our opportunity 
to lose money. So we decided that 
after July 1 every dollar’s worth 
of merchandise going out of our 
plant would bring back a few cents 
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of profit. To be sure this profit, 
if volume should fall below a cer- 
tain figure, would be eaten up by 
the overhead—but at our volume 
as of June 30 we could make a 
profit by raising prices slightly. 

“It seemed to be the obvious 

thing to do, then, to raise prices. 
We announced our new prices 
(effective July 1) on June 1 and 
allowed our dealers to take advan- 
tage of August 1 billing on every 
order received before the first of 
July. 
” “For the first time in two years 
we've begun to do some real busi- 
ness. We _ had _ hoped rather 
vaguely for a slight stimulus in 
sales and were totally unprepared 
for the jump that really did take 
place. 

“Of course, we know that this 
volume won't hold. It can’t. But 
we're beginning to hope that it will 
be a long time before our volume 
slips back to the figures of the 
first six months of this year. 

“We know our dealers aren’t 
overstocked. If anything they are 
badly understocked, even with the 
new ®merchandise they've pur- 
chased, but for the first time in 
nearly two years they have a 
fairly decent showing of our 
products. 

“What’s more, now  they’ve 
bought the merchandise they are 
going to put some pressure behind 
it. For a few weeks, anyway, their 
hand-to-mouth days are over. They 
can't tell a customer, ‘We haven't 
it in that model but we'll order it 
for you from the factory and it 
will be along in a month or so.’ 
No, sir! They’ve got it in the 
model the customer wants—and if 
they haven't they’re going to work 
like the devil to sell the model they 
have in stock. 

“Perhaps business generally will 
find some encouragement in our 
experience. If dealers can be in- 
duced to believe that prices have 
reached rock-bottom and are on 
the way up a lot of hesitant retail- 
ers aren't going to keep on order- 
ing way below their requirements 
against the day when another price 
cut comes along. They’ll begin to 
think about full stocks and repre- 
sentative assortments. 
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“I know that retailers aren't 
overburdened with money. But 
credit terms aren’t nearly as tight 
these days as you might think. Any 
first-class retailer can get a pretty 
sympathetic credit hearing if he 
shows some indications of climbing 
down off the price band-wagon and 
reforming his hand-to-mouth prac- 
tices. 

“Anyway, I’d like to see a few 
more industries try the stimula- 
tion of boosting prices.” 

As a moral to his comments I 
am going to tell a story of a little 
retailer up in Northwestern Penn- 
sylvania. For years he maintained 
in the front of his store a counter 
on which he sold nickel merchan- 
dise. Usually on this counter he 
placed several items worth any- 
where from a quarter to a dollar. 

He never worried about those 
items. People wouldn’t buy them 
because they thought there must 
be something wrong with them. 
Yet the same people who would 
not buy at a nickel would plank 
down a quarter or a dollar once 
this retailer put the merchandise 
on other counters and marked it at 
its true value. 

They figured that as long as the 
price had started on its way up, 
maybe they'd better get in while 
the getting was good. 

Perhaps there are several thou- 
sand retailers in the United States 
right now who would figure the 
same way. 


Appoints Bermingham, 


Castleman & Pierce 
The Maybach Motor Company, New 
York, manufacturer of Maybach marine, 
motor car and aeronautical products, has 


appointed Bermingham, Castleman & 
Pierce, Inc., New York, to direct its 
advertising. 


With Webb-Linn-Page 


C. Franklin Brown, formerly advertis- 
ing manager, system divisions, Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc., Buffalo, is now a 
member of the executive staff of Webb- 
Linn-Page, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency. 


Joseph L. Davis with 
“Packaging Record” 


Joseph L. Davis, recently with Print- 
ers’ InK, has been appointed advertising 
manager of Packaging Record, New York. 
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THE WILL OF THE PEE-PUL! 


ANOTHER great national poll 
starts in August. Again The 
Literary Digest will uncover 
the people’s choice, this time 
for President of the United 
States. . . . One result is cer- 
tain: The Digest itself will be 
a hot-spot of national interest 
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as the oracle best able to 
answer everybody’s question 
—“Hoover or Roosevelt?” 
All through the spring, The 
Digest’s 20,000,000 ballot poll 
on the wet-dry issue was rous- 
ing the public to a clearer 
view of a major problem. With 
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that vote and with the coming 
vote, The Digest definitely 
helps write the history of hec- 
tic 1932 — year of change and 
year of chance. 

It is a titanic undertaking 
to thus lift the lid from a na- 
tion. The Digest receives, 
classifies and reports millions 
of “private opinions.” The 
proper conducting of such a 
poll requires its proper pro- 
motion — done by mail, in 
street cars and airplanes, in 
publication space and edi- 
torially. Time, effort, expense 
—and results! 

This is a Digest year, mea- 
sured by conversation and by 
circulation and by returns to 
advertisers. The rising tide 
of interested readers permits 
us in an off-year to guarantee 
at least 1,400,000 average per 
week or rebate. 

Note, if you please, that this 
is a natural readership, built 
true to type by The Digest’s 
normal function of testing 
and telling the will of the 
people. And every survey of 
readers shows them to be cen- 
tral-class citizens— interested 
in realities, active in business 
and community life, always 
ready to buy and able to pay. 

Their responsiveness to ad- 
vertising is proved beyond 
doubt by the fact that their 


subscriptions are secured by 
advertising — and they give 
us the largest reader-revenue 
of all magazines! 

Put the case for your prod- 
uct or service before this fair 
and generous crowd. People 
are buying The Digest — they 
are reading it regularly, in- 
tently. They expect and get 
a feature issue every week, 
full of things they can’t afford 
to miss... . Can you afford to 
miss meeting them there? 


Quantity — 1,400,000 average 


guaranteed, “or rebate.” 


Quality — Readers self- 
selected by active interest 
in realities. 


Economy — Rate reduced 
25%, to less than $2 per 
page per 1000. Class circu- 
lation at mass costs. 


LITERARY DIGEST 





What Groucho Says 


He Merely Reports 


BIDDLE was in the other day, 
luxuriating in my easy chair. 
Kane blew in and I introduced ’em. 
Kane didn’t cotton to Biddle, and 
Biddle not being Kane’s client, Kane 
didn’t hafta kiss him on either 
cheek or both. From here on I’m 
just reporting a dialog. 

Biddle: Delighted to meetcha, 
Mr. Kane. 

Kane: How do, Mr. Biddle. 

Biddle: I want to tell you how 
much I admire your nerve for ad- 
vertising in these awful days. 

Kane: Thanks. What is your 
firm doing? 

Biddle: We are laying low. Got 
copy all ready to jump when good 
times break. 

Kane: Excuse me, but I say to 
hell with people who are doing 
nothing when there are things to 
do. Why don’t your folks get busy 
and advertise now? 

Biddle: Er-ah-but-er-you know 
—confidence is not restored as yet. 

Kane: Why in the sacred name 
of Satan the Great don’t you re- 
store it then? (I had to grin at 
the picture of Biddle as a little old 
confidence restorer. ) 

Biddle: Er-ah-er— 

Kane: East invested in Goldman 
Sachs, and other such. Middle 
West invested in Building and 
Loan unlimited. South invested in 
prohibition and politicians. West 
invested in Congressional investiga- 
tions. When they all decide they 
won’t get rich on their investments 
confidence will be restored auto- 
matically. 

Biddle: 
Mr. Kane. 


I don’t quite get you, 


+ 


To Advertise Bermuda 
Railway 


Bermuda’s first railway, which is 
twenty-two miles in length, will be made 
the subject of an advertising campaign. 
Travel publications will be used imme- 
diately. Plans call for the addition of 
newspapers, later. The Bermuda Rail- 
ways Company, Ltd., has_ appointed 
Albert Frank & Company, New York 
advertising agency, to direct this cam- 
paign. 
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a Dialog of Warmth 


Kane: I'll make it very plain. | 
never made a nickel nor got a thrill 
in my whole life outa waiting for 
somebody to do something they 
mebbe wouldn’t do or waiting for 
somebody else to start a bandwagon 
so I could get aboard. Conse- 
quently I’m making just about as 
much money this year as I ever 
did. I’m working harder and hay- 
ing more fun. Do you get that, 
Mr. Biddle? (Business of Kane 
winking at me.) 

Biddle: Mr. Kane, I’m tempted to 
resign and ask you for a job. 

Kane: Yield not to temptation. 
If a man had a crazy idea that he 
could and would block a panic and 
get rich all by himself when there 
wasn’t a chance that he could do 
it, I might hire him. I would if I 
could, cuz he’d show what they 
call “vision” at least. But the kind 
of man who just waits for plenty 
in a time of famine—I wouldn't 
hire him on a bet—anytime. Good- 
bye, Mr. Biddle. Ta-ta Groucho, 
see you this afternoon. (Exit 
Kane. ) 

Biddle: 
man, Groucho, 
credit. He’s a sort 
fellow. 

Well 


Dunno as I like that 
Better watch his 
of reckless 


I happen to know that 
Kane has been collecting cash in- 
stead of overhead for quite a while. 


Did he persuade Biddle? Say, 
haven’t I told yow that a lark will 
sing and a raven will croak 
whether times are good or bad? Do 
you expect a Biddle to change his 
spots merely because he  otta 
change ’em? 
GROUCHO. 


+ + 


Death of C. E. Schaeffer 


Charles Edward Schaeffer, Chicago 
sales representative of the R. M. Travis 
Corporation, New York, died at Win- 
netka, Ill., last week. He was forty-four 
years old. He had been for ten years 
Western manager of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine and, move recently, 
had represented the National Shelter 
Group at Chicago. 

Mr. Schaeffer is survived by a brother, 
Herbert R. Schaeffer, of the New York 
office of Erwin, Wasey & Company. 
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Collection Letters—Short but Not 
Snappy 


Bian ke-Bagr Extract & PRESERVING 
Company 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In one of your issues during the last 
thirty days there was an article regard- 
ing a series of short collection letters 
that were bringing very good results for 
some firm, 

We should like to know in what issue 
this article appeared and also any other 
information you may have concerning 
the v alue of short collection letters. 

Mitter WINSTON, 
Vice-President. 


HE article referred to by Mr. 

Winston was “Collection Let- 
ters Can Be Short and Friendly” 
in Printers’ Ink, May 26, 1932. It 
described a series of brief letters 
used by the P. F. Volland Com- 
pany. 

The secret of the success of 
these letters is that each is based on 
a single, simple idea and that the 
writer always keeps uppermost in 
his mind the necessity of holding 
good-will in making the collection. 

The necessity of putting resale 
value in the collection letter is 
pretty generally recognized by most 
manufacturers. It usually costs 
more to get a new customer than 
it does to hold an old one and one 
of the easiest methods of losing 
old customers is to get into a bitter 
argument with them over collec- 
tions. 

Just as many a salesman talks 
himself out of a sale, so much 
excess wordage in the collection 
letter is likely to labor the point 
so much that the prospect becomes 
angry. Therefore, one of the chief 
dangers in the long letter is its 
tendency to create ill-will. 

In “Effective Collection Meth- 
ods,” by Edward Hall Gardner and 
Frank A. Fall, there are the fol- 
lowing paragraphs which admirably 
summarize the merits of long and 
short letters: 

“The short letter, other things 
being equal, suggests action. The 
long letter suggests discussion and 
consideration. Accordingly, except 
in very rare instances, a collection 
letter should be short. It need al- 
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most never exceed a single page; 
if paragraphs are single spaced, 
with double spacing between them, 
and still more if the elite type is 
used, hardly one letter in a thou- 
sand run over one page. 

“A short letter suggests that there 
is no use talking about the matter ; 
the facts are as stated and the mere 
suggestion of an appeal to good- 
will or fair play, etc., would surely 
be sufficient to secure prompt ac- 


tion 

“The long letter, on the other 
hand, implies, ‘Let us have a serious 
talk about this matter. I do not be- 
lieve you have given it considera- 
tion, or appreciated its full gravity. 
I want to help you to look at the 
matter in the proper light.’ But if 
a letter is long, it must carefully 
exclude all meaningless words and 
sentences and marshal before the 
eyes of the debtor a close-packed 
array of facts and arguments 
which demonstrate the strength of 
the creditor’s position.” 

The one possible danger in the 
short letter is that the writer in 
his endeavor to be brief will pack 
too much dynamite in his punch. 
His letter will be short and snappy, 
with the snappiness of a somewhat 
bilious old maid. Therefore, this is 
pretty good advice: Make your 
collection letters short—but not 
snappy.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Appointed by Pacific Coast 
Dairy Group 


T. H. Johnson, of San Francisco, has 


been appointed advertising manager of 

the new Salt Lake City division of the 

Challenge Cream and Butter Association 

of the cific Coast. The association is 

conducting a newspaper, radio and out- 

< advertising campaign in Utah and 
aho. 


New Office for Advertising 
Distributors 


The Triple A Advertising Carriers, 
St. Louis, distributors of samples and 
advertising literature, have opened an 
office at 1104 Oak Street, Kansas City. 
Francis Zelasko, who has been with the 
o Louis office, is manager of the new 
office. 
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Memphis Dept. Stores 


June Lineage 
Shows a Preference 
of almost 


Appeal Papers civculation 


APPEAL PAPERS 254,282 LINES 
PRESS SCIMITAR 51,/28LINES 


COMMERCIAL APPEAL 147.777 
PRESS SCIMITAR 51,128 
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store space buyers have no place on their 
Department rating sheets for “intangibles” when select- 
ing white space to move merchandise. They are the original hard- 
boiled “SHOW ME” advertising auditors whose choice of local 
newspaper media becomes the gospel of the thoughtful national 
advertiser. Sales-tickets are their sole guide. Next month’s news- 
paper schedules are based on this month’s newpaper performance. 


That makes the great gap in June Department store lineage 

between the APPEAL PAPERS and the third paper 
mean something more than the habitual leadership of the 
APPEAL PAPERS in every classification. 


Shows with unanswerable finality that the media that cov- 

ers the whole market so thoroughly is the surest and 
most economical way to sell that small part of it within so-called 
city limits. Proves this so plainly that no national advertiser can 
fail to see the folly of trying to save at the spigot of cheap rate, 
only to lose at the bunghole of sales volume. Department stores 
who depend on the city homes for their volume say: “the APPEAL 
PAPERS virtually 5 to 1!” 


Mr National Advertiser, Memphis, “the south’s first market,” 

is the ideal test or new market. The ALL DAY CIRCU- 
LATION of the APPEAL PAPERS, “Deep in the Heart of Dixie,” 
will save you time and money in doing a profitable job either of 
“city concentration,” or complete market coverage. And the free 
booklet “WHAT THEY SAY IN MEMPHIS” will tell you plenty 
more about the easiest, most economical way to sell in Memphis. 


COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
MEMPHIS EVENING APPEAL 


“Deep in the eart of Dixie” 


National Representative: Jno. B. Woodward, Inc. 
New York San Francisco Chicago Detroit 


Cc Owners and Operators of STATION WMC, radio 
, market-master of the Mid-South 





A Bank Puts Its Cards on the 
Table 


This President’s Copy Speaks Right Out and People Seem to Like It 


HE president of the First Na- 

tional Bank of Englewood, 
J. M. Nichols, approaches the ques- 
tion of bank advertising with a 
type of simple logic that has been 
overlooked by many banks. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Nichols personally 
handles the advertising for his in- 
stitution, an outlying bank in 
Chicago. Each piece of copy ap- 
pears over his signature. 

“We think that bank advertising 
ought to say something,” Mr. 
Nichols says. “We believe that a 
bank should put all its cards right 
out on the table where people can 
see them. If they’re high cards, 
they’ll get the business. In other 
words, if we've got something 
good, a sound institution that offers 
absolute safety, why not tell about 
it?” 

This banker aggressively offers 
plenty of proof of the soundness 
of his institution. The semi-annual 
statement is an important merchan- 
dising instrument in this advertis- 
ing policy. Mr. Nichols issues a 
statement that really “states.” 
When published it occupies a full 
page of newspaper space—some- 
times a double spread is used. 
Every asset is listed in detail—the 
company, date of maturity and in- 
vestment rating of every bond, the 
name and address of every piece of 
real estate on which a mortgage is 
held. 

The last several months have 
witnessed terrific strain on Chicago 
banks, particularly the outlying 
ones. Many of the latter have been 
forced to close. Among the out- 
lying banks remaining open, the 
average loss of deposits (due 
largely to unwarranted hysteria) 
has been better than 50 per cent. 
The percentage of loss of the First 
National of Englewood, according 
to Mr. Nichols, has been less than 
half that of the average. Moreover, 
now that advertising has been used 
by this bank with increased aggres- 
siveness, deposits are going up a 
little right along, he says. 
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The current advertising is mak- 
ing aggressive capital of a seem- 
ing disadvantage. Recently this 
bank reduced its rate of interest 
from 3 to 2 per cent. It was the 
only one in the city to do so. The 
advertising features this cut in in- 
terest rate and tells a forceful and 
convincing story of safety in the 
process. Here is an example of the 
current copy: 


Why should we be different than most 
banks? Because in these trying times we 
had the courage and foresight to reduce 
our saving interests to 2 per cent, thus 
enabling us to continue with the purchase 
of the best securities America has to 


offer, the present yields of which vary 
from 2% to 3% per cent. 

We make our appeal to those seeking 
Se to high interest 


security in 
rates as a cking for their deposits, 
substantiating these claims of strength 
and security. We do not refer you to 
the Rock of Gibraltar or the Sturdy Oak, 
but rather to our detailed statement in 
which we definitely list the names, 
amounts and maturities of every invest- 
ment on our books. There is no substitute 
for sincerity, nor a just cause for secrecy 
in the banking business. 
Confidence begets confidence. 


“We have no way of knowing 
how much actual business advertis- 
ing brings us,” Mr. Nichols as- 
serts. “We do know, however, 
that advertising is a good thing. 
And there are occasional concrete 
evidences of what it does. Just the 
other day a man came in with a 

Ww savings account in four figures 
= told us that it was the adver- 
ising that brought him here.” 


Newspaper Campaign for 
Marathon Razor Blades 


The Marathon Razor Blade Company, 
Inc., Irvington, N. J., has placed its 
advertising account with Hirshon-Gar- 
field, Inc., New York. Newspapers will 
be used in a nation-wide campaign on 
its new blade. 


A. S. Bloom with Results, 
Unlimited 


Aaron S. Bloom has been appointed 
production manager of Results, Unlimited. 
Boston advertising agency. He was 
formerly with the ee. M. Frost Com- 
pany, Inc., also of Boston. 
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Coasters Have Momentum, Too 
They Find This Out as They Try to Come Back 


By Arthur H. Brayton 


Editor, ‘“‘Dry Goods Merchants Journal”’ 


HE old definition of a poor 

salesman is one who uses the 
factors, “talk, argue, compel” to 
the nth degree, while a good sales- 
man on the contrary, brings into 
play the opposite factors of “listen, 
agree and oblige.” Too much re- 
cent advertising has talked, argued 
and attempted to compel buying. 
Not enough has agreed or obliged 
or even attempted to listen to what 
people really want. If the adver- 
tising dollar of today is to pay its 
way we must first find out what 
people want and what they are in- 
terested in, and then expend that 
dollar in telling them about what 
they want to know in terms of 
everyday language. 

We have been passing through a 
period of extremes. First, the 
well-known boom when everybody 
advertised whether they had any- 
thing to say or not, and the more 
advertising the merrier. Now, the 
equally well-known depression 
period, when advertising is being 
cut, and treated in some cases like 
a step-child. 

Many companies have been 
coasting along for two years and 
now that their momentum is nearly 
used up they are still attempting 
to coast. Too many coasters were 
inclined to shoot the works when 
business was easy to get and then 
draw in their horns when times 
became hard. 

The soundest concerns have 
pared their advertising expendi- 
tures, yes, but have by no means 
lost sight of them entirely. They 
have adjusted them intelligently 
and consistently to meet the times. 
They have not swooped down on 
the advertising appropriation and 
cut it to the bone, but they have 
planned every bit of publicity so 
carefully and intensively that it is 
paying its way. 

From a talk before the annual con- 


vention at Vancouver of the Pacific Ad- 
vertising Clubs Association. 
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Right now, in 1932, the most 
successful business concerns, small 
merchants and large manufacturers 
alike, are operating on the princi- 
ple that merchandising momentum 
must be maintained. There are 
developments which serve to pro- 
vide a background for business re- 
covery. But none of these de- 
velopments of themselves can cause 
your sales or mine to increase. 
That is our job. We know that 
people in general are way be- 
hind in their schedule of buying 
things which they need and to 
which they are accustomed. They 
need many commodities and it is 
going to take plenty of manufac- 
turing and selling to supply the 
accumulated shortage. 

We have been making an appeal 
to the public to buy, yes, but we 
have been basing it almost entirely 
on one thing, price. Price is still 
important, since buying power is 
off because of depleted incomes, 
unemployment and part-time em- 
ployment. But price is not the be- 
all and the end-all of all adver- 
tising appeal. 

Buying power is the ability to 
buy, which has been curtailed. But 
it is also the ability to buy plus 
the desire to buy. In many cases 
the desire is present, and yet the 
advertising has not been of the 
right kind, or sufficient in either 
quantity or quality to spur that 
desiré on to culmination! 

There are numerous instances 
where people have been ready to 
buy, had the money to buy, and 
wanted to buy, yet the buying urge 
has not been given in the right 
kind of way to make it come 
forth. 

There are other instances where 
that buying urge has been brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion be- 
cause the advertising has appealed 
to desire as well as to price and 
the combination has done the busi- 
ness. 
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GOOD 
COPY 


Helps sales rec- 
ords to new 
‘*highs’’ when all 
is sunny— 


To maintain 
‘‘averages’’ when 
clouds come. 


Good copy wins— 
in season and out. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
Inc. 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 




















A.B.P. Award Jury Chosen 


The fifth annual awards given by The 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., for 
outstanding editorial services by class 
and industrial publications, will be made 
this year by the following committce: 
Chairman, Thomas D. Cutler, publisher, 
Ice Cream Trade Journal; Saunders 
Norvell, president, Remington Arms 
Company; G. Lynn Sumner, G. Lynn 
Sumner Company; Charles F. Abbott, 
executive director of the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction, and Fred R. 
Davis, of the General Electric Company. 

The awards annually recognize three 
types of endeavor: The A.B.P. Medal is 
conferred upon the magazine performing 
the most outstanding service to its in- 
dustry and money prizes go to writers 
of the best single editorials and the best 
series of articles or news reports. 

Entries for the awards must be in by 
September 15. The awards will be an- 
nounced in October. 


H. W. Cook with “National 

° Sern 

Geographic Magazine’ 
Harold W. Cook has joined the New 
York advertising staff of the National 
Geographic Magazine, Washington, D.C. 
For the last five years he has been with 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., as a member 
of the plans board in Philadelphia and 
as account representative in the San 
Francisco and Detroit offices. He was, 
at one time, publisher of the Acetylene 

Journal, Chicago. 


B. H. Goodwillie Joins 


Scripps-Howard 

Byron H. Goodwillie, field representa- 
tive of the general advertising depart- 
ment of the Detroit News, has resigned 
to become associated with the national 
advertising department of the Sones 
Howard Newspapers in its Chicago office. 
He has been with the Detroit News for 
ten years. 


To Represent “The Commerce 
of the Nation” 


Robert J. Smyth has been appointed 
representative in Great Britain for The 
Commerce of the Nation, official maga- 
zine of the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce, Montreal. He will make his head- 
quarters in London. 


Appoints Griswold-Eshleman 


The National Acme Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, has appointed the 
Griswold-Eshleman Company, advertising 
agency of that city, to handle the ad- 
vertising of the Chronolog, an electro 
mechanical device. 


F, E. Gymer with Edward 
Howard Agency 


Frederick E. Gymer, formerly with 
The Griswold-Eshleman Company, Cleve- 
land, is now with the Edward Howard 
Agency, of that city. 
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Chicago Council Holds Annual 
Golf Tournament 


Prize winners in the annual golf tour- 
nament of the Chicago Advertising Coun- 
cil held on July 28 at the Glen Oak 
Country Club were as follows: The Sea- 
man Paper Company cup went to Elton 
Pease, of Standard Show Card Service, 

, who made first low gross with 

7—77; Floyd A. Bringolf, of the 
*, A. Bringolf Company, won the Max 
A. Berns trophy, making first low net 
with 90—18—72. 

The Chicago Post of the American 
Legion trophy was won by Dr. P. G. 
Stordock who brought in the second low 
net with 91—18—73. The lowest number 
of putts was made by Daniel W. Davis 
with 29. 

The tournament was arranged by the 
golf committee of the Council, with 
Emery Brugh as chairman. 


Betty Wales Dresses to United 
Agency 

Betty Wales Dressmakers, Inc., New 

York, maker of Betty Wales ‘“‘All-but- 

Finished” dresses, has placed its adver- 

tising account with the United Advertis- 
ing Agency, New York. 


Larger Size for “The Pilot” 


The Pilot, Glendale, Calif., effective 
with its September issue, will enlarge 
its type page size to seven by ten inches. 
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Richmond Amends Advertising 


Ordinance 

To bring its advertising ordinance up 
to date, the City Council of Richmond, 
Va., has amended that section of its code 
which deals with the fraudulent use of 
advertising. The code originally specified 
the dissemination of printed material. 
The amendment inserts the words “bill- 
board, sign, radio broadcast” in addition 
to the mediums heretofore mentioned. 

A section also has been added to pro- 
hibit sales advertised as sheriff sales, 
bankruptcy sales, going out of business 
sales and other manner of distress mer- 
chandise sales unless these are con- 
ducted by public officials or under orders 
of the court. If any goods or merchan- 
dise is added to the stock on hand sub- 
sequent to the start of any such sales, 
this action automatically makes such sales 
deceptive. 


To Direct Radio Broadcasting 


Training School Account 
The Radio Audition System, Boston, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Results, Unlimited, of that City. News- 
paper, magazine and direct mail will be 
used. 


Appoint H. D. Cushing 
H. D. Cushing, publishers’ represen- 
tative, New York, has been appointed to 
represent Young's Magazine and Breezy 











men AND women 
read “Punch” 


RIGHT THROUGH 


—that is why “PUNCH” 
is carrying more and 
more advertising directed 
exclusively to women. 


MARION JEAN LYON, Advertisement Manager, 
“PUNCH,” 


10, BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, ENG. 


Stories, both of New York. 











Government Figures on Small 
Town Trade Based on Facts 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
BuREAU OF THE CENSUS 
WASHINGTON 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

For years the small-town and 
rural market area has been the 
“great unknown” in the field of 
market analysis and sales research. 
It remained for the first Census of 
Distribution taken in 1930 to get at 
and publish the facts concerning 
trade in this area. 

When the Section of Agricultural 
and Rural Distribution, which has 
had charge of the special studies of 
trade in places of less than 10,000 
population, issued the preliminary 
facts concerning this market sev- 
eral months ago, the material was 
gladly welcomed by firms and in- 
dividuals interested in knowing 
actual conditions pertaining to 
small-town trade. 

The data have been widely used 
in various ways in planning sales 
quotas, and in some instances have 
led to the entire revamping of sales 
efforts. 

Recently there has been issued an 
incorrect statement by a publishing 
concern, as follows: “The actual 
census covered only sales of stores 
in trading centers of 10,000 or more 
population. From this, an estimate 
was made of the sales of goods by 
stores for the country as a whole.” 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

The many individuals interested 
in the small city and rural market 
area, which comprises over 2,400 of 
the 3,072 counties in the United 
States and in which lives over 52 
per cent of the total population, are 
entitled to know that this statement 
is absolutely without any founda- 
tion on fact. 

The Census of Distribution was 
taken on the enumerator basis 
which covered not only the larger 
cities but also all places under 
10,000 population and even country 
crossroad stores. As the schedules 
were received on these small-town 
and rural retailers—about 750,000 
in number—they were carefully 
scrutinized by persons especially 
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trained for the job, and there were 
included in the final published fig- 
ures the data for only those sched- 
ules which were properly and 
adequately filled in. Accordingly, 
instead of those data on this market 
area being based on estimates they 
are based on absolutely dispassion- 
ate and carefully scrutinized state- 
ments of facts. 

That the coverage was quite ade- 
quate is shown by the fact that 
many research men who have de- 
voted years of study to the prob- 
lems of retailing expressed great 
surprise to learn that there were as 
many rural retail stores as the 
actual figures disclosed. 

All who use or desire to use our 
data on the small city and rural re- 
tail trade may rest assured that 
when we say that there are in this 
area nearly 700,000 stores doing a 
business in 1929 of over fifteen 
billion dollars, these statements are 
based upon actual schedule returns. 
The same thing holds true of all 
the other data in our releases on 
this area. 

Cuar.es D. BOHANNAN, 

Economist in Charge Rural 

and Agricultural Distribution, 

Census of Distribution. 


Advertising Associates, Inc., 
New Detroit Business 


A new advertising agency has been in- 
corporated, with offices at 1323 Penobscot 
Building, Detroit, under the name of Ad- 


vertising Associates, Inc. Officers of the 
new agency are: President, H. Clyde 
Varney; vice-president, Tom L. Munger; 
secretary, L. Clyde Smith, and treasurer, 
Bart A. Lynch. 

Mr. Varney was formerly vice-presi- 
dent of Financial Advertising, Inc. Mr. 
Munger was formerly editor of The 
Michigan Investor and account executive 
with Grace & Holliday. Mr. Smith also 
at one time was with Grace & Holliday. 
Mr. Lynch has resigned as a news execu- 
tive of the Detroit Free Press to join 
the new agency. 


J. W. Parks Starts Own 
Business 
John W. Parks has established his 
own business as a printing consultant at 
25 Southbourne Road, jp ar Plain, 
Mass. He was formerly with the Library 
Bureau and The Southgate Press. 
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Business Now 
Needs a Complete Job of 
Merchandising 


(Continued from page 6) 
tised, trade-marked products. Life 
is too short for any dealer to 
spend it making a market for 
manufacturers’ brands. If he 
must make the market, it will be 
for his own, or on his own terms. 

Complete merchandising meets 
this issue squarely. Incomplete 
merchandising tries to side-step it 
—or blindly overlooks it. If ex- 
perience means anything, the road 
ahead continues rough for manu- 
facturers trying to “get by” with 
incomplete merchandising pro- 
grams. And I am perfectly safe 
in forecasting improvement in the 
coming months for those skilled 
merchandisers who have a true 
bird's-eye picture of the whole 
channel of trade and devote their 
time and thought and effort to 
getting goods through it, and not 
merely into it. 

This picture will naturally in- 
clude potential new markets as 
well as old. It is from the de- 
velopment of new markets that 
most great business growths— 
rapid growths—have come. Such 
markets need not be distant ; rather 
they involve the reaching out for 
new users of the product here at 
home. One of the great by-prod- 
uct values of advertising is that 
it helps to find new users. 

May I say one thing more to 
manufacturers in doubt about their 
position : 

A time comes in the life of 
every business making a _ trade- 
marked product when the busi- 
ness must know as much about 
getting its product into the con- 
sumer’s hands as about making a 
product the consumer will accept. 
We all know businesses with a 
genius for production—some of 
them doing better creative design- 
ing and manufacturing than more 
successful competitors—yet falling 
short of success because of inade- 
quate merchandising. Because they 
have not kept the consumer in 
mind as the ultimate objective of 
all marketing plans. 
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Here and now—in 1932—mer- 
chandising knowledge is the su- 
preme need of a very great number 
of businesses. Now is the time to 
get the best possible brains immedi- 
ately at work on the marketing 
problem. 

When enough manufacturers do 
this—when they face the facts and 
plan intelligently to meet them— 
the turn in business will have 
come. Necessarily signaled, as 
pointed out at the beginning of 
this article, by a marked upturn 
in the volume of advertising to the 
consumer. 

Let no one misconstrue my 
meaning in this. I am not sug- 
gesting that any individual con- 
cern embark at once on a huge 
advertising program. Nor would 
any advertising agent, aware of 
his responsibilities. I am urging 
every manufacturer to overhaul his 
merchandising structure and to 
make certain that he has a com- 
plete merchandising plan, adjusted 
to 1932. 

Let every manufacturer deter- 
mine accurate answers to these 
questions : 

(1) Are my selling incentives to 
wholesalers or distributors (if 
any) so designed as to further the 
flow of merchandise on through to 
the consumer—or do they stop 
with getting the goods into the 
wholesalers’ or distributors’ hands? 

(2) Are the incentives (if any) 
given to inspire added selling 
effort by wholesale salesmen calcu- 
lated merely to aid loading of re- 
tailers—or are they planned also 
to result in real selling help made 
available to retailers? 

(3) What, precisely, am I plan- 
ning that will help retailers move 
my goods through, profitably and 
soundly, to actual consumers? 
Will it effectively do this? Is it 
the most effectual program for 
this purpose I can devise? 

(4) And, finally, what about my 
advertising to get new consumers 
and to increase current consump- 
tion rates: Am I planning enough 
of it—first, to maintain my present 
business; second, to make gains? 
Is the advertising itself—each in- 
dividual advertisement, no matter 
for what medium—actually de- 
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HAROLD R DEAL 
Advertising Manager 
Associated O1! Co 


“OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING 
does a Dual Job” 


“It conveys our sales message to 
motorists while they are in their 
cars, and it informs our resellers and 
prospects of our advertising ac- 
tivity.” 

That explains why my Associated 
Oil Company is one of the largest 
users of Painted Highway Bulletins 
on the Pacific Coast. Mr. 4 


Advertising Manager AV. 
“The Pacific Coast will this you be 





they 
Western highways. “without seeing 
our sales message. 


ine you considered how Out- 

—— might be used to 

eae to this 

highly a. & market, and how 

it could be used to develop dealer 
cooperation at low cost? 


Outdoor Advertising pooduess 
maximum results on the Pacific 
Coast, Lp P. residents as on @ 
are out-of-doors the greater oat of 
the time. 








Investigate the Outdoor Ad- 
vertising facilities of Foster 
and Kleiser Company in 615 
cities and towns in California 
on, Washington and 
zona, 


Foster and Kleiser 


COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO 
Operating plants in California 


Washington, Oregon and Arizona 
Offices in New York and Chicago 
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signed to sell . . . or is it directed 
toward some such end as “re- 
minder,” or “name publicity,” or 
“good-will building,” or “consumer 
acceptance”? (Advertisements 
which really sell, can and should 
also include any or all of these 
other, lesser aims). Is each ad- 
vertisement linked up with, and 
supporting, every other step of 
selling effort in my entire plan? 

(5) How well have I arranged 
it so that I am certain every sell- 
ing unit—from factory to con- 
sumer—is taking full current from 
each advertisement I buy? Have 
I made it easy for every person 
who sells my products—my own 
men, wholesalers and their men, 
retailers and their salespeople—to 
grasp, understand, and use every 
powerful sales point and appeal 
developed by our advertisements 
and check on the merchandising 
so that it focuses on the consumer. 

In case present plans do not 
make adequate provision for con- 
sumer advertising, this will doubt- 
less have a place in any revised 
program. How immediate _ this 
use of advertising is to be should 
be checked from three angles: Let 
the treasurer (or banker) say 
whether the business is in shape 
financially; the sales manager, 
whether the organization is ready; 
and check on the merchandising set- 
up so that it focuses on the con- 
sumer. 

If they say “ready,” then noth- 
ing is to be gained—and much lost 
—by waiting for improved “con- 
ditions.” The sooner a_ sound, 
thorough merchandising plan—one 
that fully reckons with product, 
up-to-the-minute market conditions, 
facts, salesman, merchant, and 
consumer—is in complete opera- 
tion, the better for the business, 
naturally. And for business in 
general. Because the whole struc- 
ture of business is stronger for 
having strong houses able to use 
advertising profitably. 


A net profit of $3,283,785 is reported 
by the Gillette Safety Razor Company 
and subsidiaries for the six months ended 
June 30, 1932. This figure is taken after 
interest, depreciation and Federal taxes 
have been allowed for. For the first half 
of 1931, net profits amounted to $2, 
682,345. 
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An 
“Almost Perfect” 
Answer 


New Yor« 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


In a course of salesmanship, the ques- 
tion arose why Ivory soap is advertised 
as 99 44/100 per cent pure and not 100 
per cent pure. no one was able to 
give, or know of, a good reason, I am 
sending this letter so that possibly you 
can shed some light upon the answer. 

Louis KRaMer. 


Sees is an old, old question 
which has been answered 
many times before. The story be- 
hind the 99 44/100 per cent pure 
slogan is this: 

When Ivory soap was brought 
out, Procter & Gamble wanted a 
testimonial as to its purity and 
they wanted the testimonial from 
an outside party. The product was 
taken to a chemical house in Bos- 
ton for analysis. The report came 
back “99 44/100 per cent pure.” 

This percentage represented what 
the trade calls “pure soap.” The 
small remaining percentage be- 
tween the product and perfect 
saponification represented no dele- 
terious content, just that content 
which was not pure soap, in labora- 
tory terms. 

The analysis, itself, suggested the 
testimonial sought and “99 44/100 
per cent pure” immediately found 
its way into advertising copy, 
where it continues to remain. It 
is not featured but is used simply 
as a slogan.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


To Represent Station WTMJ 


The Milwaukee Journal has appointed 
Free & Sleininger, Inc., Chicago, radio 
station representative, as Chicago branch 
office representative of Station WTMJ, 
according to Walter Damm, promotion 
manager of the Journal. This appoint- 
ment has been made to foster personal 
contact between the station and buyers 
of spot advertising campaigns. Regular 
contact will be maintained with agencies 
and advertisers in Chicago and also in 
the entire Middle West. This appoint- 
ment does not affect WTMJ’s relation- 
ship with general representatives. 


Buys New Britain “Record” 


The New Britain, Conn., Herald has 
purchased the New Britain Record, 
which will cease publication. Both are 
evening daily newspapers. 
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are you 


in the 


Newark market? 


If you are not, you should be. 
If you are, you are smart; be- 
cause even in 1932 business 
is good in this thriving North 
Jersey metropolis and indus- 
trial center. 


Latest Federal Reserve statistics 
compiled in terms of bank debits 
show business in Newark to be 
77.5% of normal. This is 35% 
above the average for the en- 
tire country. The comparison 
is based on a three-year aver- 
age, 1926-98. 


The peopje who do the spend- 
ing in Newark are the people 
who read the NEWARK 
EVENING NEWS. It com- 
mands the reader attention of 
practically every English-speak- 
ing family. Its advertising 
columns influence their buying 
habits. Put that influence to 
work for you. Right now there's 
business in Newark for you if 
you'll go after it. 


i tt 
News EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Mgr. 
215-221 Market Street 
Newark, New Jersey 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
General Representatives 


New York Chicage Detroit 
Los Angeles San Francisco 





How to Start That Sales Letter 


Success or Failure May Depend Upon the Opening Paragraph or Sentence 


By E. B. Weiss 


T has been said that what a sales- 
man says and does during the 
first thirty seconds that he is in the 
presence of a prospect frequently 
determines the final result of the 
interview. 

With sales letters the initial im- 
pression is an even more vital mat- 
ter. The first sentence—the first 
paragraph—more often than other- 
wise are the factors that either 
make or break a letter. 

How, then, shall the sales letter 
be started? 

There are many angles of ap- 
proach. Three frequently used 
forms are: 

1. The question. 

2. The anecdote. 

3. The pertinent statement. 

The question form of sales letter 
approach has had its ups and 
downs. Right now, it appears to be 
enjoying less favor than has been 
its wont. However, that does not 
alter the basic fact that a sensible 
question, sensibly couched, is an 
eye-catcher and an attention-ar- 
rester of undoubted merit. 

The problem, when working on 
the question form of approach, is 
to frame a question that strikes 
swiftly and surely at a vital phase 
of the prospect’s or customer’s in- 
terests. The question must score a 
bull’s-eye—otherwise, it is wasted 
on thin air. 

In fact, that is the inherent weak- 
ness of the question approach in 
sales letters. It acts as an auto- 
matic barrier to the mythical goal 
of a letter with 100 per cent in- 
terest. It sorts out, among the re- 
cipients of the letter, those who 
are intrigued by the question and 
those who are not. Those who find 
the question of no interest are 
scarcely likely to proceed further. 

Some self-interrogations worth 
asking when one is working on an 
opening sentence or paragraph in a 
letter based on a question, are: Is 
it brief? Is it novel? Is it apt? 
Is it germane? If those questions 
can all be honestly answered in the 
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affirmative, then the letter writer 
may feel that he has developed this 
form of letter approach to a point 
that promises worth-while returns, 

An excellent question approach, 
used by a shoe manufacturer in a 
letter to dealers, read: “What is 
your competitor’s weakest’ point?” 
There is a challenging query. The 
reader of the letter may not have 
the answer to the question; but the 
chances are very much in favor of 
his wishing that he had. It repre- 
sents a thought that, consciously or 
unconsciously is running through 
the minds of most owners of busi- 
nesses a good part of the time. 
Also, note how the question meets 
with the suggestions listed above. 

Another question, equally matter. 
of-fact and to the point, was used 
by a furniture manufacturer who 
had prepared for retailers a com- 
prehensive merchandising manual. 
“Would you like to have a copy oi 
a special report we have compiled 
entitled ‘48 Profit-Making Ideas 
for Your Business?’” is the way 
the query read. Simple, to the 
point, right up the recipient’s alley, 
it helped make a very successful 
letter. 


This Question Brought a 
Splendid Response 


Still another question, used by an 
organization offering a book of 
letters, bluntly asked: “Are you in- 
terested in letters that speed slow 
collections?” That letter, mailed 
out at a time when collections were 
just starting to become a vital prob- 
lem to most businesses, brought a 
splendid response. 

The Premier Warm Air Heater 
Co., in a letter on an air condition- 
ing service, uses this type of com- 
bination statement and question: 
“Those restless, sleepless summer 
nights. Perspiration pouring out of 
every pore of your body. Haven't 
you often wished that it were 
winter?” That letter, mailed out at 
the start of the summer season, had 
a timely appeal. 
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The Aluminum Goods Manufac- 
turing Co. used an unusual type of 
question in a letter to dealers. 
“Have you ever tasted genuine 
‘Washington Pie?’” queried the 
letter. “Man, you’ve missed some- 
thing if you haven’t!” it continued. 
“Washington Pie is made of de- 
licious golden sponge cake filled 
with luscious strawberry or rasp- 
berry jam and then topped with 
fluffy whipped cream.” The letter 
then proceeded to explain how the 
company’s new Washington Pie 
Pan assures success in making this 
delicacy. 

Savory, Inc., maker of various 
home appliances, asks this question 
in a recently mailed letter: “Will 
you please take two minutes of 
your time, right now, to read the 
biggest news ever released about 
the Savory Airator? Then fill out 


the enclosed card, so we can help - 


you get every dollar’s worth of 
benefit out of this news.” 

Perhaps the most important 
things to avoid, in the question type 
of opening, are the ridiculous and 
irrelevant questions. They sound 
the death knell for any sales letter. 

The anecdotal form of sales let- 
ter approach has many boosters. As 
with the question approach, it is 
essential that the anecdote be per- 
tinent, germane and brief. The 
danger inherent in the anecdotal 
form is the temptation to be clever 
merely for the sake of cleverness. 
Yielding to this temptation is apt 
to lead one far astray from the 
basic message of the letter. 

A simple and yet effective anec- 
dote was used in a letter to house- 
wives by the Lehigh Navigation 
Coal Company. “A few days ago 
we went to a grocer to buy some 
oranges,” the letter began. “He 
told us that the small, heavy 
oranges contained more juice than 
the large, light ones. So we bought 
- a dozen of each—and he was 
right.” 

The letter then outlines a similar 
test which the company suggests 
might be made to prove the su- 
periority of its coal. Bearing in 
mind that that letter was written 
for feminine attention, it will be 
recognized that the anecdote is ger- 
mane to the interests of those for 
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whom the letter was planned. It 
will also be observed that the anec- 
dote is simply related, quickly told. 

Another type of anecdote is used 
by a New York hotel—The New 
Yorker. The letter is one of a 
series that goes to people who have 
been guests. It is interesting to 
know that this letter was patterned 
after a collection letter sent out by 
an industrial company and repro- 
duced in Printers’ INK—proof 
that the anecdotal form has many 
uses. Inasmuch as the letter is 
practically all anecdote, it is repro- 
duced here in full: 


Dear Mr. —————— 

The boss called me 
last night. 

He said you were a guest here almost 
ten months ago and that you hadn't 
back, although he had written you a 
couple of times. 

Mr. Hitz is afraid that something 
might have happened to alienate your 
loyalty to The a Yorker. 

Of course, I ve him the alibi that 
you probably had no occasion to use a 
New York hotel since your last visit 
here, but he insists that I find out about 
you. 

I know it is asking a lot, but won't 
a please write and tell me the reason? 

ou will really, be helping us to serve 
you and our other guests better if you 
noticed any flaw in our service that we 
can correct. A stamped envelope is en- 
closed for your reply. 


This letter has produced a return 
of 23 per cent, even though its 
theme is admittedly old. Further- 
more, of those who answered it, 46 
per cent sent in their replies type- 
written on business letterheads. 

I mention that this New Yorker 
letter was based on a collection let- 
ter. Another dunning note, used by 
the branch credit manager of a 
paint manufacturing company, and 
which brought twelve remittances 
and eleven replies indicating a de- 
sire to make early settlement, out 
of a total mailing of: thirty-three 
names, started off this way: “If 
you ever peddled papers when you 
were a kid, you'll remember what 
a thrill it was when your customers 
had their money ready for you 
right on the dot. They took a lot 
of pride in doing it, too. Those 
glorious days are gone, but I’ll bet 
you still get a big kick out of it 
when someone who owes you pays 
right on the dot.” 

The anecdotal form of approach 


“on the carpet” 
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really goes back to the familiar 
trick of the after dinner speaker 
who is “reminded of a story.” It 
is a trite stunt, yet it usually 
awakens a lethargic audience into 
something resembling expectancy. 
Why? Because, among other 
reasons, it arouses that universal 
human characteristic—curiosity. 


Anecdotes 
Should Be Appropriate 


The anecdote may be humorous 
or it may be serious. So long as 
it is not dragged in by the scruff 
of the neck, so long as it is apropos 
and not too long-winded, it will get 
and hold attention. What the 
anecdotal form of approach really 
does is to treat the recipient of the 
letter as a human being. Every- 
body enjoys a good story, written 
or verbal. Historical incidents, cur- 
rent events, politics—there is no 
end to the source of anecdotal ma- 
terial. 

But don’t fool the recipient of 
the letter. Don’t tell him a story 
that promises one thing and then 
delivers another. Don’t use an 
anecdote that compels you to be a 
literary contortionist in order to tie 
up with your real message, because 
even though you succeed in getting 
out of the knot into which you have 
tied yourself, the reader of the let- 
ter is not likely to applaud the per- 
formance. 

So we come to the pertinent 
statement approach, which, in re- 
ality, is a broad classification. What 
it involves is a catching, interest- 
stimulating, powerful statement 
that is directly tied up with the 
recipient’s own problems and the 
fundamental purpose of the letter. 

For example, the Premier Warm 
Air Heater Co. uses the following 
approach in another letter in the 
series from which one has already 
been quoted: “8 hours sleeping, 8 
hours working, 2 hours eating, 1 in 
going to and from work, 5 in 
recreation half of which is inside 
the home—an average total of more 
than 20 hours out of 24 during 
which we must depend on indoor 
air for health and comfort.”  - 

There is a direct statement. It 
represents, on the one hand, the 
situation that led to the develop- 
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ment of the device the company js 
making. It represents, on the 
other hand, the prospect’s own in- 
terests. It talks about the pros- 
pect, not about the device. It con- 
tains figures that are of interest to 
everybody. It is matter of fact, 
but not trite. And that, incidentally, 
is the sum and substance of what 
the pertinent statement type of ap- 
proach should be. 

The United Autographic Register 
Co. starts off a letter to hardware 
dealers with this matter-of-fact, 
yet strong, statement: “There’s no 
better way of finding out what any 
product or method will do in actual 
practice than to ask the man who 
uses such product or method. And 
so to find out just what the average 
user thinks of Uarco systems, we 
asked a thousand hardware dealers: 
‘How has your Uarco system bene- 
fited you?’” 

A publisher of business books be- 
gan a letter to sales executives 
with: “You are now working on 
your sales plans for the coming 
year. (This letter went out toward 
the end of last year.) You are 
shaping up the future as it appears 
to you. You are looking for every 
bit of available information that 
will aid you to make an accurate 
prognostication.” With the next 
paragraph the letter swung into a 
description of the book that was 
being offered. 

In similar style, a letter written 
to promote sales for an office ap- 
pliance began this way: “Last 
month, the John Jones Company 
had on the desk of each of its 
major executives a tabulated report 
of sales by counties by the third of 
the month. Previously, its execu- 
tives had to wait for this informa- 
tion until the tenth and sometimes 
later. I don’t know how promptly 
your statistical data are made ready 
for your inspection but if—tike all 
executives—you want it in front of 
you while it is still of some signif- 
cance, we should like to suggest 
an inspection of our tabulating ma- 
chines.” (The company mentioned 
at the start of this letter is a na- 
tionally prominent organization and 
therefore its name had real atten- 
tion value.) 

(Continued on page 83) 
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available for years, have been notably un- 
successful in holding worth-while clients. 


We have, as for years past, given re- 
peated examples of how other firms are 
making advertising work, making advertis- 
ing bring in business, making it show 
profits or at least cut deficits during 
slump conditions. 


Now, in this issue — 


Read what we tell them in Paul Faust’s 
article. Read the editorial on page 84. 


Here, in this issue, we tell manufacturers 
—our readers—that when and if they de- 
duct millions of dollars from advertising to 
spend it for deals and offers to retailers, 
they become buyers instead of sellers. 


Hundreds of sales managers are kidding 
their firms and themselves by buying or- 
ders from dealers with deals and stunts, 
instead of selling merchandise. 


Dealers gorging themselves on free goods, 
choked far beyond natural demand, can 
only digest them to the “pine boards”— 
cut rate dealers who proceed to carve the 
heart out of prices, profits, dividends and 
good will. 


Too many manufacturers have stopped 
selling real consumers through advertis- 
ing—stopped the only thing that can afford 
them a smooth flow of merchandise to 


real consumption with volume and profit. 
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But you must help. 


Out of all the muddle of competition— 
of stealing accounts from others, of kick- 
ing some other medium off the list to get 
yours on, of special offers and price cutting, 
of free art work or engraving—out of all 
this take a little time and thought to show 
the economic value of proper advertising. 


You'll enjoy selling advertising again, 
profit by it, and these manufacturers will 
respect your enthusiastic sincerity—your 
courageous conviction. 


Show them what a good agency can mean 
to a client’s success and they won’t worry so 
much about the size of the commissions. 


Show them for how little money your 
medium delivers an, impression—indeed, 
a hearing with a consumer, and how im- 
portant that audience is—how vital it is to 
make the most of it. Then they will worry 
less about rates, prices. 


Show them that a good dealer help to 
get goods off the dealers’ shelves is worth 
a lot more than some fancy deal that only 
gets them on. 


And IF you really believe in advertising — 


Use it in doing your own selling job. Try 
your own hand at the good old fundamental 
—printers’ ink. 


Printers’ Ink (Weekly and Monthly) 
quickly enough will show you how very 
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economically you can use advertising if 
you will just look. 


We can also handle the job very effec- 
tively for you by reaching the manufac- 


turers who represent at least 80 to 90 per — 
Ss grou 
cent of your potential market: By having quest 


- ° ° undot 
34.6% of our subscribers in these concerns ios 


sumir 
; questi 
16% sales executives. Our 20,918 circu- ae 

° . trave 
lation opens to you a buying power of else. 


billions—the only kind of buying power — 


g proce 
that can do you any good. in 
It 


major executives of the firm and another 


If you get so excited about this — aa 
of tl 

‘ he 

that you want to spend a big wad of money, a ; 


we won't complain. But we are sincere ge 


believers in the economy side of sound ad- fougl 
or pr 


vertising and trust you will not pass us up with 


; hold 
just because we don’t cost a lot. “9 


their 
We actually hold down the quantity of — 
our circulation—but concentrate it, satu- 
rate it, where best it can do our job of being 
' “Journals for Advertisers”—our sub-head 
for forty years (please note it isn’t just 
“for advertising men”). That’s the only 
reason our page rate is in the hundreds 
rather than the thousands. And it costs 
you money to pass up that kind of adver- 
tising sense. 


open 
itude 


Sta 


Now it’s your move. Let’s go. Le 
fecti 
Don. 
Ange 
Static 


Printers’ Ink Publications § =: 
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How to 
Start That Sales 
Letter 


(Continued from page 78) 

Still another example—this time, 
a letter sent out by a trunk manu- 
facturer early last spring to a 
group of retailers: “Among the 
questions uppermost in your mind 
undoubtedly 1 is: ‘How much travel- 
ing will be done this spring and 
summer?’ We can’t answer that 
question for you, although we as- 
sume—as you undoubtedly do—that 
travel will fall off, like everything 
else. Nevertheless, we see a ray of 
sunshine—and a broad one at that 
—in the situation.” The letter then 
proceeded to point out market pos- 
sibilities under existing conditions. 

It will be observed, in all these 
examples, that the specific state- 
ments are pertinent to the interests 
of the individuals addressed. In 
other words, the writers sat back 
and endeavored to project them- 
selves into the roles of the people 
to whom they were writing. They 
fought to get hold of the problem 
or problems that were to the fore 
with these people. And, having got 
hold of what they felt were points 
of mutual interest, they started 
their letters with straightforward, 
simple statements concerning these 
matters. 

Of course, these are not the only 
methods of starting a letter. To 
mention merely one other, there is 
the “clever” opening, such as that 
used in a letter recently mailed by 
Du Pont Cellophane, beginning : 
“The Butcher, the Baker, the 
Candlestick Maker,” which very in- 
geniously tied up this universally 
known rhyme with the multitude 
of uses for this product. 

However, the three forms of 
opening described offer a wide lat- 
itude to the sales letter writer. 


Station WJR Appoints L. A. 
eiss 

Lewis Allen Weiss has resigned, ef- 
fective August 1, as manager for the 
Don Lee Broadcasting System, Los 
Angeles, to become vice-president of 
Station WJR, Detroit. His new scope of 
wtivities will also extend to Station 
WGAR, Cleveland. 
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Mission Dry’ Wins Exclusive 
Right to Its “Black Bottle” 


The Mission Dry Corporation of Los 
Angeles has been granted a permanent 
injunction restraining the Orange Crush 
Company of Chicago from using a black 
pa similar to that originally eveloped 

by the Mission firm for its carbonated 
orange beverage, Mission Dry, in a_de- 
cision handed down at Chicago by Fed- 
eral Judge George L. Wilkinson. 

The testimony of numerous consumers, 
retailers and wholesalers of soft drinks 
was offered by the Mission Dry Corpora- 
tion for the purpose of showing that the 
defendant company’s product, Crush Dry, 
when distributed in the black bottle 
corresponding in shape to the plaintiff's 
container, caused confusion of identity. 

Counsel for Mission Dry argued that 
the black bottle was solentl aiee a 
close study of various packages then on 
the market, the object bei: to adopt 
a bottle which would immediately dis- 
tinguish Mission Dry from all other 
beverages. The company’s national ad- 
vertising, counsel brought out, has con- 
tinuously featured the distinctive pack- 
age as an easy means of recognizing its 
product. 


Detroit Women’s Club Elects 


Directors 

The board of directors of the Wo- 
men’s Advertising Club of Detroit for 
the coming year includes Mrs. Rut 
Dunning, Detroit Free Press; Miss 
Marie Ryan, Richman Bros.; Miss Vir- 
ginia Z. Murray, Edgar A. Murray Com- 
pany; Miss Florence Cox, and Miss 
Christine Dawson, Floral Telegraph De- 
livery News. 

Miss Dawson is the past president, 
having served for two years. As pre- 
viously reported, Mrs. May VanderPyl, 
of the Advertising Letter Service, has 
been elected president. 


Frigidaire Advances Lowell 
McCutcheon 


Lowell McCutcheon, formerly commer- 
cial sales manager at Dayton, has taken 
over the management of the Frigidaire 


Sales Corporation’s operations in the 
Chicago district. Harry Wines, formerly 
wholesale sales manager of the New 
York area, has been made general sales 
manager of the Chicago district. Through 
these appointments Frigidaire now han- 
dles the business in the Chicago district 
direct, the Stover Company having for- 
merly represented Frigidaire in this 
district. 


Head Poor Richard Club 


Committees 

Among the committee chairmen ap- 

inted by the new administration of the 
Poo oor Richard Club of Philadelphia are 
the following: House, Howard Story; 
finance, L. W. Wheelock; membership, 
David ae publicity, Jack Lutz; wt 
ram, Considine: by-laws, C. 
Stinson; e uet, Mr. Story and AL. 
manack,”” Andrew C. Kunkel. 
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Sales on the New 
That Must York Stock Ex- 
change, the day 

Be Broken this was written, 
approached 3,000,000 shares—a 
new high record for the year. 
And, despite much profit-taking, 
the market proved its ability to 
absorb offerings without prejudice 
to values—quotations closing 1 to 
4 points higher. 

At the same time it was an- 
nounced that since the low levels 
were established on June 1 the 
market value of stocks and bonds 
had increased more than $10,000,- 
000,000. 

Wheat and corn on the Chicago 
Board of Trade were higher. So 
were hogs. Another big day for 
the farmer. 

The steady rise in security prices 
caused large purchases of Ameri- 
can currency in London and Paris, 


A Jam 
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bringing a stiff increase in the 
value of the dollar in European 
financial centers. 

Some there are who see in all 
this the dawning of the morning 
of a better day. 

Possibly they are right; we shall 
not presume to say. Anyway, re- 
gardless of what is in store, it js 
much more healthful to expect 
sunshine rather than darkness: it 
helps one’s morale. Being sorry 
for oneself never did have a con- 
structive influence. 

But regardless of whether these 
signs are mere puffs and flashes, or 
typify rebuilding on a solid rock, 
this much is evident: Business js 
beating back, as those in the West 
say of someone who is making a 
winning fight against tremendous 
odds. 

Business, though, is never going 
to beat all the way back until there 
has been blasted loose a certain 
log jam—a progress-clogging im- 
pediment that has been piled up 
through absurdly erroneous mer- 
chandising. 

We refer to the selling practice 
of some large advertisers (they 
would certainly know better if 
they thought the thing even part 
way through) of moving goods into 
the retail store by hook or crook 
and then making woefully inade- 
quate provisions for moving them 
out. Going only half way, in 
other words. Forgetting that a 
can of beans, an automobile, a suit 
of clothes or a hat is not actually 
sold until the consumer has bought 
it. 

This is what Paul E. Faust, 
with the light of battle in his eye, 
is preaching about so fervidly in 
the leading article in this issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

Following is a typical instance 
of how advertisers, confused per- 
haps by the bitter exigencies of 
the moment, have taken leave of 
their senses and fallen down be- 
fore false gods: 

One large organization (we are 
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mercifully withholding its name, 
although we can quote chapter and 
verse to verify what we say) cut 
$1,000,000 from its advertising 
budget. 

This in itself is of course not a 
capital crime; every advertiser 
must and should be the judge of 
hw much or how little he can 
profitably invest in marketing his 
goods. 

But this particular company, 
after crippling the force that in 
normal times it had used to create 
salability for its merchandise in 
an orderly manner, thereupon de- 
scended to bootlegging methods; 
it resorted to the free deal, the 
advertising allowance in a dis- 
torted and aggravated form and 
other insidious price-cutting de- 
vices to get its goods into the re- 
tail store. 

What followed was inevitable. 
Dealers, ever covetous to. get 
something for nothing—and no 
doubt honestly convinced that the 
aforesaid something was coming 


to them—got overloaded. They 
had in stock more of this com- 
pany’s goods than they should 


have had at any one time even 
during boom days. 

And here is the 
sequel : 

Many of them, in an abortive 
attempt to get out from under 
(merchandise, no matter how eco- 
nomically owned, is a dead weight, 
a liability, until it is turned into 
cash) are now selling their over- 
stocks, at distress figures, to that 
iniquitous nuisance, the so-called 
pineboard store! The pineboard 
store, in turn, is nonchalantly 
murdering prices on the standard 
advertised items of which it be- 
came possessed in this guilty way. 

We are stating facts. And the 
company referred to is only one 
of a considerable number of those 
who are thus creating a voracious 
monster that will eat them alive 
unless they can kill it pretty soon. 


unthinkable 
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What is the ariswer? 

The merchandising process, just 
as Mr. Faust so forcefully and 
truthfully says, must be made 
complete instead of being done 
only half way as at present under 
the urge of blighting and shrivel- 
ing economy—and, even at that, 
sometimes done in a way fearful 
and wonderful. to behold. 

Advertising must be extended 
sufficiently to carry the full force 
of the selling message right on 
through to the consumer. 

Those creatures of the night— 
free deals and subterranean price 
concessions — utilized to gorge 
stores with merchandise like a 
silly goose is stuffed—must be 
stepped upon hard. 

They are bad always and, used 
in such a drunken way in a time 
like this, they portend something 
tragically serious. 

Even though used as emergency 
measures they have now started 
something that merchandisers are 
going to have one sweet time in 
stopping. 

Merchandising, under their sway, 
is afflicted with devils that must 
be cast out. 

Until advertising is employed, as 
of old, with due and complete re- 
gard for the place of the consumer 
in the distribution scheme no real 
recovery can come; the jam, un- 
broken, will pile higher. 

Are we glorifying advertising 
here? We don’t think so; what 
we have set forth is only sound 
merchandising in elemental, A B C 
form. But if we are, so be it. 





Literary The “White 
Wings” of New 


Sweepers York City are go- 


ing to have their own literary pub- 
lication, beginning in September. 
That is, if a sufficient number of 
the 15,600 employees of the De- 
partment of Sanitation can be in- 
duced to pay—which they probably 
can—the necessary dollar for a 
year’s subscription. Dr. William 
Schroeder, Jr., chairman of the 
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department, finds an excuse for 
this new medium in the several 
years’ success of similar publica- 
tions in the Police and Correction 
Departments. 

Police magazines may have an 
informative and training value. The 
“White Wing’s” technique is but a 
simple one; hence the “literary” 
nature of the proposed magazine. 
Contents will be made up largely 
of poetry and prose contributed by 
the man with the broom. 

From this angle, the new— 
“Sweepings,’ and “Shovel and 
Broom” are suggested names— 
magazine should be an interesting 
experiment. It may be discovered, 
after he has brushed up on his En- 
glish, that the specialist in street 
sweeping possesses a fertile imagi- 
nation. There may be a Masefield 
among the macadam masseurs. 

But there is still another side to 
it: The newspaper story of the 
venture says, “Once the magazine 
is on its feet, it is hoped its circula- 
tion will spread to the public, and 
advertising, it is hinted, will be wel- 
comed.” 

The possibilities of public cir- 
culation are to be questioned—un- 
less some sophisticates are misled 
by the name. We suspect that the 
advertising columns will represent 
waste as obvious as sweepings from 
the street. Certain makers of equip- 
ment may see a decided advantage 
in advertising in “Sweepings,” but 
is it likely that the matter will be 
decided on the basis of circulation 
or worth? We don’t know; we are 
merely asking a question out of 
curious interest. 

One faction of the employees is 
said to be perturbed on another lit- 
tle point. They have to cart away 
waste paper and they see in the 
project only another straw added 
to their load of litter. Here is 
obviously a thought for the un- 
decided advertiser in all too many 
cases. 


Virtuous In the midst of a 

Circle number of cheer- 

ful developments 

both at home and abroad, there 

came one out in Akron, Ohio, 

which may be one of the most im- 
portant. 


INK 
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The ‘India Tire and Rubber 
Company announced a 20 per cent 
salary and wage increase. 

This alone is exciting news, but 
the rest of the story is even more 
unusual. 

The company made a reduction 
of 20 per cent in salary and wages 
last January. 

At that time the head of the 
company told all the employees 
that they would be reimbursed for 
the cut “if the organization by its 
own efforts made the company 
profitable during the first six 
months of the year.” 

The present increase which 
benefits more than 400 office and 
factory workers is announced as an 
offset to the January cut. 

If wage and salary increases are 
made in all cases where profits 
make them possible to offset pre- 
vious cuts, a virtuous circle begins 
to supplant the old vicious circle of 
cuts, deflation, more cuts. Such a 
change is highly welcome. 

Those 400 people in Akron who 
get back part of last year’s lost 
purchasing power have surely 
plenty of needs to satisfy and they 
undoubtedly will satisfy them. 

Their increase comes at a time 
when prices have receded from the 
time of their cut so in actuality 
they begin now to receive far more 
in purchasing power than they had 
in January, 1931. 

Their purchases of long re- 
pressed needs reach into a multitude 
of other lines. 

If such a movement were possi- 
ble in four hundred factories of 
four hundred employees each, al- 
most one million dollars a week in 
increased purchasing power would 
be released. 

Thus the modest little news 
dispatch from Ohio may be the 
early harbinger of a reversal of the 
downward spiral of cut salaries and 
wages, less purchasing power, more 
cuts, and the all too-familiar widen- 
ing circle of deflation. 

ood news is worthy of atten- 
tion and can sometimes be made 
contagious. 

Let us hope this sort of news 
spreads as quickly as some of the 
bad news spread during the last 
few years. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


OUR ADVERTISING KIT 
has three tools: business 
judgment, skill in our 
craft, and a painstaking 
habit best described in 
the maxim, “Not how 
much, but how well.” 


Just three tools, but like a 
good journeyman’s, they 
are kept well sharpened! 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 




















Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


A FEW weeks ago the School- 
44 master told about the expe- 
rience of an insurance salesman 
who kept a record of the number 
of calls he had made for twenty- 
one years. He proved that more 
calls mean more sales. 

Here are some more figures to 
support the arguments of those 
who insist that what most sales- 
men need to do is make more and 
more calls. Once more the figures 
come from the insurance field. 

They were compiled by a man- 
ager for the Reliance Life Insur- 
ance Company of Pittsburgh, and 
are the result of an eight-months’ 
study : 

Forty-three calls per week—25 
people seen—10 sales talks deliv- 
ered—1 sale. 

Forty-four calls per week—28 
people seen—1l2 sales talks deliv- 
ered—1% sales. (Increase 50 per 
cent. ) 

Forty-five calls per week—27 
people seen—12 sales talks deliv- 
ered—2 sales. (Increase 100 per 
cent. ) 

Fifty calls per ‘week—28 people 
seen—12 sales talks delivered—3 
sales. (Increase 200 per cent.) 

This manager claims a salesman 
will have to follow this system for 
ninety days to get the above aver- 
age. He declares it never fails. 

i 


The Schoolmaster has just seen 
a letter sent out by G. M. Walker, 
advertising manager, Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, which is aimed 
at the elimination of some of the 
confusion attendant upon the buy- 
ing of advertising space. 

The letter, addressed to publish- 
ers and publication representatives, 
says : 

“Continuing a practice success- 
fully employed during the last two 
years, this company will again as- 
sign a number of days, during the 
latter part of August, to inter- 
views with the accredited repre- 
sentatives of any publication that 
has a sales story to present to 


the Caterpillar advertising depart- 
ment.” 

The letter then gives the dates 
upon which appointments may be 
made at three of .the company’s 
offices. It continues : 

“A letter asking for an inter- 
view, advising in which of the 
above three cities you would pre- 
fer to have that interview, and 
stating the amount of time you 
will require to present your sales 
story will be answered, during the 
first week of August, confirming 
the appointment, advising as to the 
place of meeting and assigning a 
definite time of day. 

“Please note that while any 
publication can be represented 
either individually or as a member 
of a group, duplications should be 
avoided—appointments will not be 
made with different representa- 
tives of the same publication. 

“Written communications will be 
welcomed and will receive careful 
study during the three weeks pre- 
ceding the above interview dates. 
For the entire month of August, 
media selection will have major 
consideration. Concentration on 
this important matter during this 
period conserves the time of this 
department and the time and ex- 
pense of publishers and publication 
representatives during the other 
eleven months of the year.” 

* * * 


The vexing subject of space 
buying is one that baffles a solu- 
tion which will be satisfactory to 
advertisers, advertising agents and 
publishers. The Caterpillar plan, 
of course, is not applicable to the 
situation faced by a great many 
companies but it does show a de- 
sire on the part of the advertiser 
to co-operate as fully as possible. 

Of course, this does not elimi- 
nate calls at other times of the 
year, but it does give every pub- 
lication a fair chance to present 
its entire story at a time when the 
advertiser is primarily interested 
in media selection. 

Publishers should not be taken 
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CRESCENDO 


Each year since its inception 
thirty years ago, our busi- 
ness has increased in volume. 
We are not boasting—we are 
grateful. We have worked 
hard, but an increase in 1930 
over 1929—a 1931 greater 
than 1930—and 1932 better 
than 1931 could be achieved 
only with a meritorious prod- 
uct and sound merchandising. 
Opportunity for substantial 
income available to man with 
$5,000 or more to serve as 
franchise manager. Capital 
wholly administered by man- 
ager. Previous sales experi- 
ence desirable, but not essen- 
tial. Our capable field execu- 
tives will aid you in building 
your organization. Address 
“T,” Box 50, Printers’ Ink. 














If you Believe in 


SOUND SELLING 
All the Way Through to the User 


Rather than in the high-pressure, shelf- 
loading work that eventually fails, 
possibly | can help you make money. 


I have just relinquished a position as 
vice-president in charge of sales and ad- 
vertising in an industry that has been un- 
able to adjust itself to present conditions. 


I am anxious to make a new connection 
with a sound company directed by men 
who are progressive, but who are looking 
at the future as well as the present. 


Title and salary are not especially impor- 
tant at this time, although my compen- 
sation has been in five figures for years. 


My exceptionally broad experience, both 
executive and administrative, in foreign 
and domestic fields; my ability to co 
operate with others; my willingness to 
work; should make me an asset to the 
right company in directing sales and pro- 
motion or as assistant to a president who 
needs active and intelligent support. I 
am 44 years old and in excellent health. 


TI am keen to have the opportunity to do a 
constructive job. If you have such an 
opportunity, let me tell you how I think 
I can can help you. 


Please address “LL,” Box 51, Printers’ 
Ink, 185 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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off their guard, however, and be- 
lieve that the advertiser does not 
consider media except in the 
month of August. Media con- 
sideration is consciously or sub- 
consciously a year-round job, and 
always will be. 
+ * 

A survey recently made by the 
National Research Council, coy- 
ering the activities of 161 leading 
industrial companies has revealed 
that nearly 50 per cent of these 
companies spent more money on 
research work last year than in 
1929. An additional 21 per cent 
spent as much in 1931 as in 1921. 
And equally important, 95 per cent 
of the 161 companies reported that 
they are now marketing new prod- 
ucts developed in their research 
laboratories during the last two 
years. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., in commenting on these 
significant figures, makes the point 
that during this period its own re- 
search work has led to the devel- 
opment of Dulux, Du Prene, Lig- 
nassan and Dutox, to name four 
products that are already well 
known and established in their re- 
spective fields. Other new prod- 
ucts, resulting from recent re 
search activities of this company, 
are Dynax, a new speed fuel for 
outboard motors; Doe-Tex, a new 
lightweight, waterproof material; 
a water-repellent lacquer, and a 
new adhesive cement. 

“Research,” says du Pont, “is in- 
jecting new life in many industries 
and therein lies much of promise 
for the future.” 

With that philosophy the School- 
master is in heartiest agreement. 
In laboratory test tubes today are 
fomenting tomorrow’s new mar- 
kets. While marketing has stubbed 
its toe and is engrossed nursing 
the wound, its handmaiden—te 
search—unceasingly plods forward 
Soon, marketing will have to re- 
sume its customary function— 
which is to shorten the distanc 
between the laboratory and the 
consumer. 

*- * * 

The floor covering buyer 0 
the Atherton Furniture Company, 
Brockton, Mass., was so strongly 
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impressed by the room pictured in 
a recent Armstrong Linoleum ad- 
yertisement that he decided to 
bring the illustration to life in his 
store. The scene pictured in the 
advertisement was a_ breakfast- 
room done in the modern manner. 
Carpenters, decorators and _ lino- 
leum layers were put to work and 
the replica was soon finished. The 
store reports that this unusual tie- 
up with national advertising proved 
a very effective idea. 

2: ('@ - 


Into the midst of the great and 
unsettleable argument about how 
many words are required to make 
a good sales talk, Class member 
W. N. Thomas, Sargent & Com- 
pany, hardware manufacturers, 
puts a bit of testimony which is 
interesting. 

He submits a broadside whose 
message in its entirety is as fol- 
lows: “Sargent old reliable leak- 
proof oil gauges now self-closing. 
Order by name and number. Sar- 
gent’s—171. Sargent & Company, 
New Haven, Conn.” 

Mr. Thomas says: “This was 
sent to a list of people supplying 
oil containers who are thoroughly 
familiar with oil gauges. The list 
was taken from the telephone di- 
rectory of a certain section. We 
sent about 400 of these and so far 
we have had about fifty inquiries 
for prices.” 

Here is an excellent example of 
effective advertising to an audience 
thoroughly familiar with the prod- 
uct. The big message Sargent had 
to tell was that its product was 
now self-closing. There was no 
use for any particular amplification 
of the idea and the company 
avoided the temptation to expand. 

Perhaps another reason for the 
success of the message was that it 
followed the company’s idea of 
simple, homely advertising layout. 
The message was lettered by hand 
ma type of lettering which would 
make an artist squirm but which 


company’s customers. 
homely simplicity of the broadside 
atries with it a certain amount of 
onviction. 
* * « 
Even mistakes can be made to 
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OPPORTUNITY 


One of the oldest and largest printing organi- 
zations in the country, located in the East, 
would like to add to its staff two salesmen 
experienced in selling lithography and letter- 
press printing. 





Both men must have excellent selling records 
and come to us with proved results and definite 
contacts. We are not interested at this time in 
junior salesmen. The two men we will employ 
must be able to stand on their own feet and 
develop accounts on @ constructive basis and 
from a creative angle—selling on a merchandis- 
ing idea basis and not on a price basis. 


In return for such sales ability, we offer a 
complete printing service background of offset 
printing, letterpress, silk screen, Jean Berté, 
etc., and a completely organized Sales Promo- 
tion and Art Department to assist you in de- 
veloping accounts on an intelligent basis. We 
create and produce direct-mail campaigns, 
window displays, counter displays, calendars, 
booklets, catalogs and folders. 


Perhaps you are now selling window displays 
only, but would like to participate in the 
direct-mail appropriations of your customers; 
or you are successfully selling direct mail only 
and would like to participate in your cus- 
tomers’ display purchases. 


We are interested in either type of man, but he 
must have proved success and definite contacts 
at present. 


All replies will be held in strict confidence. 
“HH,” Box 198, Printers’ Ink 














AN UNCHANGING 
MARKET 


The Y. W. C. A.'s maintain 


BUILDINGS 
CAMPS 
CAFETERIAS 
HOTELS 
GYMNASIUMS 
RESIDENCES 


Supplies and Equipment are con- 
stantly needed in the operation 
of these units. 


If you can supply this need, the 
most economical way to reach 
the buyers for the Y. W. C. A.’s 
is through the advertising columns 
of their national magazine. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Ave., New York 
PLaze 3-4700 
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WANTED 


A SPONSOR who likes good music— 
who believes that the dance music on 
his program should be better than 
**Jazz’’—believes that his audience ap- 
preciates originality as it has appre- 
clated his product— 


by a young Composer—Arranger—Di- 
rector—whose music has already become 
a byword—whose combination orchestra 
is recognized as one of the finest on the 
air—who wants an opportunity to give 
his sponsor and his already established 
audience the radio program which fully 
expresses the beauty of modern music. 


“M,"’ Box 52, Printers’ Ink. 

















AGENCY 
WANTED 


No matter about accounts. 
What we want is a going, rec- 
ognized agency through which 
we can bill business produced 
by us. 

Address in confidence, 
Box 54, Printers’ Ink. 


a ” 
’ 














eWANTED- 


Advertising Manager 


Preferably with food or beverage experi- 
ence. State age, present and past employ- 
ment, salary expected. New York City 
corporation. Correspondence confidential. 
“J,” Box 199, Printers’ Ink. 
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serve a purpose. This mi the philo- 
sophical reasoning of J. A. Carroll, 
manager of the catalog and print- 
ing departments of the Simmons 
Hardware Company, St. Louis, 
He believes it profitable to let the 
other fellow check you up and tp 
pay him when a point is scered 
against you, 

During his long career in catalog 
work, notices have often been sent 
to salesmen, offering them $1, and 
to retailers and their clerks offering 
them a Keen Kutter safety razor, 
should they be the first to report an 
error found in a catalog. These 
catalogs contained about 30,000 il- 
lustrations and featured about 
60,000 items. 

In all there have been a total of 
about 150 mistakes so reported, 
This record, as recited in a book re- 
viewing Mr. Carroll’s fifty years 
with the Simmons company, implies 
more than deep satisfaction for 
work well done. Behind the re- 
ward idea is a plan to get salesmen 
and dealers to go through the cata- 
logs and become familiar with the 
lines of goods carried. He believes 
the plan has proved an effective 
help in stimulating mail-order busi- 
ness, 


Salt Lake Club Appoints Com- 
mittee Chairmen 


Chairmen of seven committees to serve 
for one year have been appointed ly 
M. L. Cummings, Jr., president of th 
Salt Lake City Advertising Club. They 
are: Program, M. McLatchey; mem 
bership, L. D. Simmons; attendance, 
C. F. Wiebel; publicity, Marion C. Ne 
son, retiring president; speakers, Dil 
worth Woolley; new activities, Haro 
W. Pickering, and education, Willis 
G. King. 

Hendrick Romeyn was appointed chair 
man of a special committee to invest 
gate ways and means of following up th 
club’s recent “advertise advertising" 
campaign. 
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GIBBONS" CANADA’ 


J- J- GIBBONS Limited 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING AGENTS 
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LECTION MANAGER 


Are your accounts slow? 


if oomiet us turn them into 
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National Trevel Service. 


C or S Se 


We go any- 
Law League of Amer’ca. 


ROBERT V. JOHNSON & CO., lnc., 100 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, Minimum order, $3.75 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PROFITABLE MAILING PIECES 
Carefully planned mail advertising has 
brought gratifying returns for my clients; 
intelligent sales counsel has started sev- 
eal on the road to fortune. Charges most 
considerate. Irwin Detchon, 350 Madison 
Ave., New York. 


WANTED—MIMEOGRAPHS and UN- 
DERWOOD PANFOLD BILLERS—lf 
you have surplus machines on hand and 
are desirous of turning them into cash 
write us full description as to model, 
srial, etc. Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co., 
4401 E. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 











TO 
BUSINESS PAPER 
PUBLISHERS 


Now maintaining New York office who wish 
to change to publication representative. 

Experienced space salesman with good 
record under present adverse conditions 
would like te give his personal attention 
to two or three publications in East. 
Background and experience qualify him 
for both industrial and merchandise fields. 
Will be in Chicago shortly. Write Box 
450, Printers’ Ink. 





EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 





is oldest national 

servicing individually and 
confidentially $5,000-$50,000 men. Our 
i i irmen, Pres- 

gate experience of 

ur officers is over fifty years. Consult 
PENN today, 585 FIFTH AVE., N. Y¥. C. 





HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 

anted in Chicago and Boston territory 

y a new woman’s magazine with an un- 

sual advertising appeal to certain adver- 

isers, A great qpesteahy for the right 
Box 449, Printers’ Ink. 








DVERTISING SALESMEN who know 
dvertising and merchandising, and some- 
ting about selling special printing. Our 
ine is specialized direct advertising and 
our-color process printing for certain 
dustries, such as i 


ie territory to be covered should be at 
ast one State. Commission basis only. 

Personal interview can likely be ar- 
anged around the 15th of September, if 
ou are located in Central West or East. 
ox 452, Printers’ Ink. 





Publicity Assistant Wanted 


by manufacturer, preferably eomaee ex- 
perienced in handling problems involving 
unjust legislative attacks. Salary, $300 to 
$400 monthly. State fully experience, edu- 
cation and other qualifications. Box453, P.I. 








Are You the 
Space Salesman 
for This Job? 


One of the foremost business 
magazines in New York, with 
a highly selective audience and 
the leader in its field, needs a 
good salesman in New York. 
He will be good enough to 
want to stand on his own feet 
and welcome this opportunity 
to earn his rewards on straight 
commission. 

Tell us about yourself in 
strict confidence. 

“N,” Box 53, Printers’ Ink. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


DESK SPACE 


for rent in small N. Y. agency. Files, 
clerical assistance, telephone and agency 
facilities available. Box 447, P. I. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





@ ADVERTISING DESIGNER WITH 
EXCELLENT BACKGROUND... 
fourteen years’ experience ... a de- 
pendable producer . . . available Sep- 
tember Ist. Box 448, Printers’ Ink. 





Agency Executive, 12 Years Head 
own Agency (A.A.A.A. Member) capable 
serving marketing analyst, plan, copy, 
contact, media etc. New ideas radio broad- 
casting. Salary open. Box 451, P. I 





ADVERTISING and SALES PROMOTION 

aggressive young man who can plan 
and handle copy, layouts and production. 
Now assistant advertising manager of 
manufacturer; looking for greater oppor- 
tunity in agency or company. Can man- 
age depertment. Box 454, Printers’ Ink. 
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Either way, direct adver- 
tising will help to do the 
job. Not the ordinary kind, 
* perhaps. Something more 
a telephone is needed here. Possibly 


call will | 
produce the sort of smashing, 


samples : 
ond Gadi powerful pieces that we 


information do for our customers. 
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CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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CHICAGO TRIBUNE ADVERTISERS 
NOW GET 
MORE LINES OF ADVERTISING 
FOR THE SAME MONEY 
e 
THE NEW QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 
ALSO BRING TRIBUNE 


GENERAL MILLINE RATES 
BELOW THOSE OF 1920— AND 
DECISIVELY LOWER THAN 
THOSE OF ANY OTHER 
CHICAGO NEWSPAPER TODAY 


Chicago Tribune 


WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Chicago Tribune Offices: Chicago, Tribune Tower; New York, 220 E 
42nd St.; Atlanta, 1395 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg.: Boston, 718 Chamber cf 
Commerce Bidg.; San Francisco, 820 Kohl Bldg. 














